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CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[See next Page. ] 
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By R. H. STODDARD. 
L 
**O, Give me something, Lady! 
For I have given my heart— 
A trifle to replace it, 
When we are far apart.” 
She drew from out her bosom 
A rose-bud wet with dew, 
And gave it to him, saying, 
** Here’s something, Sir, for you.” 
**T take it, and will keep it, 
For never lady wore 
A flower so pure and perfect— 
But you must give me more!” 
It. 
**T have no more to give, Sir; 
A simple maid like me, 
Who has nor birth nor fortune, 
What should she have?” said she. 
** But you have gold,” he answered ; 
**No lady in the land 
So rich a dower.” ‘* What is it?” 
“The ring upon your hand !” 
She slipped from off her finger 
The little ring she wore. 
**T take it, and will wear it— 
But you must give me more!” 


Iil. 
**What more have I to give you? 
Why give you any thing? 
You had my rose before, Sir, 
And now you have my ring.” 
**You have forgotten one thing.” 
**¥ do not understand.” 
**The dew goes with the rose-bud, 
And with the ring the hand!” 
She gave her hand; he took it, 
And kissed it o’er and o’er: 
**I give myself to you, love; 


” 


I can not give you more! 





Cuirass Polonaise Walking Suit. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on first page. 


HIS handsome and comfortable winter polo- 

naise is copied from a Paris model, kindly 
furnished us by Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co. 
It is a new modification of the popular cuirass, 
and is designed to produce the effect of a close- 
fitting inflexible suit of iron armor. This result 
is obtained by trimming the waist and sleeves of 
the garment, which is of black camel’s-hair, with 
rows of black Titan braid, which are arranged 
diagonally on the front of the waist, meeting in 
herring-bone fashion, as shown by the illustration, 
and horizontally on the sleeves and back. The 
polonaise fits smoothly over the waist and hips, 
as if moulded to the figure. A row of black 
marten fur trimming, interspersed with white 
hairs, simulates a basque, and edges the bottom 
and neck of the garment. ‘The polonaise is also 
trimmed on the bottom with ten horizontal rowr 
of Titan braid, and is slightly draped, as here 
after described. It is worn over a black silk 
walking skirt, trimmed in front with lengthwise 
puffs, and in the back with flounces. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus suit comprises two garments—cuirass 
polonaise and walking skirt. 

Currass Poronxarse.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, side back, back, and sleeve. The 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting 
together. ‘The perforations show where to baste 
the seams, to take up the darts and cross basque 
seams, to sew on the trimming, to form the 
basque, and to sew the tapes on the skirt part 
for draping ; those in the sleeve at the top show 
the size and form of the under part. The edges 
of the different parts of the pattern that are not 
perforated have one-quarter of an inch allowed 
for seams. The front is fitted with two darts 
and a cross basque seam on each side. The 
notches at the top and bottom show where to 
turn back for the hem. The polonaise is cut 
high in the neck, and closes down the front with 
buttons and batton-holes. The back is fitted by 
side backs and a centre seam extending below the 
waist line, with extra fullness cut on and laid in 
two deep side pleats on each side of the middle, 
turning toward the centre. Sew on the trim- 
ming in the line of holes around the garment to 
simulate the basque, and conceal the top of the 

- pleats in the back. Tack five tapes on the five 
single holes in the skirt part, and on the line of 
holes forming the basque in the back—one in 
the centre, the other four one inch apart. Cut 
one tape about ten inches long for the centre; 
cut two about eight inches long, to be sewed on 
the holes nearest the centre; the remaining two 
are cut about seven inches long. ‘Tack a tape 
on the shortest one on each side, and tie them, 
drawing the fullness toward the back. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in 
the back part of the armhole, and hold the sleeve 
toward you when sewing it in. Baste up, and 
try on wrong side out; if alteration is needed, 
take up more or less in the perforated seams. 
If the sleeves are too long or too short, lengthen 
or shorten as needed, adding to or taking from 
the top and bottom as much as may be required. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 744 yards. 

Quantity of fur trimming, 61¢ yards. 

Quantity of braid, 65 yards. 

Waxing Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—tront, two side gores, and straight breadth 
for the back. Cut the front and back with the 
longest straight edges laid on the fold of the 
goods to avoid seams. Cut the gores with the 
pattern laid lengthwise of the goods. A quar- 
ter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards, 
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«= With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for October 17 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with a beautiful double- 
page illustration, entitled “Singing for 
Bread,” and an engraving from a hu- 
morous painting by Decamps, entitled 
“The Monkey as a Dentist.” 

The continuation of “A STRANGE 
Wor Lp,” by Miss Brappon, will also be 
found in the SUPPLEMENT. 

An illustrated SuppLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
HarPeEr’s WEEKLY for October 24. 











> An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a new and fascinating Fairy 
Story, entitled 


“THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE,” 
by the popular author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,” will be issued gratui- 


tously with the next Number of Har- 
PER’S BAZAR. 








ia Cut Paper Patterns of the comfortable 
and elegant Cuirass Polonaise Walking Suit, il- 
lustrated on the first page of the present Number, 
are now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 695. 





1S Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Supplement, with an excep- 
tionally large number of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Winter Cloaks, Sacques, Basques, Dol- 
mans, Fackets, and Wrappings of alt kinds ; 
Walking, Visiting, and Evening Dresses ; Fancy- 
Work, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





THE GREAT CONCESSION. 


HERE is much clamor nowadays about 

the restraints upon the happiness and 
liberty of life, about the fetter that a wed- 
ding-ring becomes: in short, about the bond- 
age of marriage. 

It seems strange that we have been mar- 
rying during such numberless generations 
before discovering the great burden of this 
bondage; and we ask ourselves if we are 
like the oak-tree planted in a vase that real- 
ly became so large at last as to burst the 
vase asunder, or if it is merely a fungus and 
excrescence upon us that we mistake for 
growth. Why is it that marriage has be- 
come irksome to the members of this genera- 
tion so suddenly that the air rings with com- 
plaints about it where nothing but peace- 
ful remark and accepted commonplace once 
reigned? Our grandmothers, we have ai- 
ways understood, got along tolerably well, 
and contented themselves with merely now 
and then looking at the subject of divorce, 
where their grandmothers would have shut 
their eyes and run by; for those worthy 
creatures held divorce to be no better than 
a brand of disgrace, and if they could have 
seen the freedom with which their descend- 
ants handle the matter they would have felt 
as if those descendants brought back the 
times of the Levite and his concubine. 

« It is true that knowledge has increased 
among women—knowledge of science, 
knowledge of the world, knowledge of 
themselves, of “man the wonderful, and the 
whole earth.” But it has increased more 
than correspondingly with men, through the 
greater facilities that they enjoy ; and as fast 
as a chain has been seen to oppress women, 
and the fact thoroughly understood, it has 
been removed by those only who could re- 
move it. If womeh-have reached a point 
where they can see a broader horizon, their 
masters have been there before them, and 
have waited simply for them to appear and 
claim their foot-hold; they have not, per- 
haps, extended a helping hand very freely 
for women to climb upon, but then, till late- 
ly, women have never asked it. We use the 
term “masters” advisedly, though not invid- 
iously, for, since the beginning of the world, 
both through circumstances and through 
the nature of things, men have been masters 
—amasters of the weak, masters of those who 
needed protection, masters of the spoils; and 
they, out of the superabundance of their 
power, have yielded to women, so far, every 
point that has been gained. The savage 
who had his huts full of captured or stolen 


or purchased female slaves yielded a great_ 








point when he made one among those slaves 
a definite and honored wife; his successor 
yielded a greater when he surrendered all 
the others, and became no longer the master 
of a harem, but the husband of one wife— 
became the man who “loved one only, and 
who clave to her.” But all that he did out 
of his own choice, and with no other com- 
pulsion than that of fitting circumstances, 
since if he had not chosen he need not have 
done it, for we can not here say that he was 
driven by public opinion, because he him- 
self made public opinion. Never, to our 
mind, in all his history did he obtain so great 
a victory over himself and his passions as 
he obtained in establishing the fact of one 
man’s marriage with one woman. 

Strange it is, then, when it took so long 
and weary a while to gain this concession 
of monogamous marriage, that now there 
should be such a bitter dissatisfaction with 
it, and such an effort to disrupt its bonds, 
as there appears in many directions to be 
heaving through the substratum of society! 
One is tempted to inquire whether it is man 
who is chagrined at what he has surrender- 
ed, or woman who is weary of what she has 
gained. Has the luxury and splendor of 
the age weakened its moral principle, and 
are we unable to maintain ourselves at any 
height of virtue? If one thing is right and 
another pleasant, must we of necessity have 
the pleasant? Are we totally unable to ex- 
ert sufficient effort to make the right thing 
the pleasant one also, or has the love of ease 
and delight so lixiviated our whole natures 
that we can not know the right when we do 
see it? 

Doubtless the nature of man and woman 
being much the same, however their respect- 
ive powers may have increased, our ances- 
tors had nearly as many domestic trials as 
we do. If the wife, then accustomed to look 
upon herself more as an inferior, did not de- 
mand so much consideration as the wife who 
has discovered her equality before Heaven, 
if not before the law, and so saved much of 
the trouble of the modern rebellions round 
the hearth, nevertheless the appliances of 
extended civilization for comfort in the 
household, by doing away with many occa- 
sions for discord, quite counterbalance the 
other troubles, so that the average of cause 
for differing between husband and wife is 
probably no greater now than formerly. 
Yet the differing is certainly far greater; 
and we are afraid that the blame for it 
must be laid equally between the want of 
self-control and the easy opportunity for 
rectifying mistakes that the decreasing dis- 
approval of divorce affords. If our fore- 
runners disagreed, they knew there was no 
outside help for it, since divorce was not 
easy to be had, and was shameful when ob- 
tained; and the only thing for them to-do 
was to fight it out on that line, and let the 
weaker go tothe wall. They fought it out, 
then, those that came of a fighting strain ; 
and the other sort reasoned it out, and one 
submitted and made the best of it; and in 
either case they seemed to have self-respect 
enough to keep their affairs to themselves, 
and deny their neighbors the delectation of 
a free discussion of them; and we do not see 
but that the children they reared were quite 
as wholesome and virtuous as the children 
we are rearing in the present day. Certain- 
ly the inheritance of the self-control of that 
parent who in the last resort submitted is 
more strengthening and. healthy than the 
inheritance of that weakened purpose, that 
curtailed power of resistance, that anger 
and vindictiveness swollen by indulgence, 
that preference of comfort to duty, that 
forgetfulness of the effects of action upon 
others, that renunciation of obligations, 
which are too frequently the necessary ac- 
companiments of divorce. And we feel sure, 
accordingly, that if the present loose sey- 
ering of marriage ties goes on, the poor par- 
ents of the next generation will be rated 
on the moral scale as something much high- 
er than the children of it. 

Instead, then, of freer divorce laws, mak- 
ing oaths and promises of no account, we 
need more stringent views concerning the 
sanctity of marriage and the impregnability 
of its bonds and barriers. People rush into 
marriage now almost as lightly and incon- 
siderately as they dance off to a picnic or a 
pleasure party. Youth thinks its instincts 
better guides than the mature judgment of 
guardians; guardians recoil from the respon- 
sibility of interposing obstacles; friends sym- 
pathize with romance; the present alone is 
thought of; the future is a thing of naught. 
It is all the bright sunshiny present till that 
future slowly rolls up above the horizon, 
and brings the night and darkness with it. 
Then opposing natures refuse to mingle, op- 
posing edugations and tastes jar; the sum- 
mer-day love vanishes; each party to the 
poor contract seeks only its own happiness, 
regardless of the other’s good; crimination 
and recrimination lead to open warfare, and 
the solemn oath to Heaven, that promised 
faithfulness for better or for worse, proves to 
have been nothing but idle breath, while the 





two foolish creatures who came together 
without thought, as easily as if the wind 
blew them, go apart as easily, to alight like 
the butterflies among new roses, and having 
no more idea that there should be any invi- 
olable quality in marriage than the beasts 
of the field have. 

Yet marriage is not only a simple contract 
between two individuals; it is not only a 
religious contract, calling Heaven to witness 
and take part; it is a civil contract into 
which society at large enters, and under 
which it has rights as well as the two con- 
tracting individuals have—the right, for in- 
stance, not to be stained by abuses, the right 
not to be injured by paupers and criminals 
and the ignorant, the right to claim that 
what was begun according to law shall be 
carried out according to law, the right to in- 
sist that the majesty of the law shall main- 
tain itself calm and even-handed, and not 
give way before vulgar clamor. And we 
think that society will do well for itself to 
remember that calling black white does not 
make it white, that to legalize a wrong will 
not make it intrinsically a right, and that 
the passage of ordinances saying that in fu- 
ture the betrayal of marriage vows shall be 
called free divorce wil] never make it any 
other than the original sin which they were 
passed to prevent! 





THE NEW SEASON. 


O the woman whose purse is short and 
whose ambition is vaulting the begin- 
ning of a new season is an era of new anx- 
ieties. She has become so much attached 
to the old style, in which she has perhaps 
shone, in which she has perhaps made her 
conquests, in which, it may be, sweet, asso- 
ciations are embalmed as in a cenotaph, 
“Painted with cinnabar and rich with gold,” 


that she lays it by with a pang which is 
almost sentimental. The old fashions are 
becoming, or at least she had been able 
to adapt them to her peculiarities. How 
can she predicate that the new ones will 
serve her purpose as well? If bouffant dra- 
pery were her birthright, how shall she pos- 
sess her soul in patience it. the absence of 
pouf or panier? If perpendicular trimmings 
make her resemble an exaggerated May- 
pole, how shall she abandon the horizontal 
and keep her temper? Were it not a shame 
to throttle and screen a throat whose “ pol- 
ished argent” shone bewitchingly through 
the drift of illusion ruffles that the last sea- 
son allowed? And must she resign herself 
to the embrace of the tell-tale belt, when 
its absence permitted her increasing embon- 
point or her emaciation to pass unrecorded ? 
And here she hesitates on the brink of a sea 
of’ patterns and designs, fearing to launch 
away lest she and her dry-goods be ship- 
wrecked before the season’s voyage is half 
spent. If she cut her new silk in points, 
and find that scallops prevail, what amount 
of philosophy shall insure her against the 
contempt of mankind? If she surrender 
herself*to ruffles, and puffs win the day, who 
shall teach her resignation? If she invest 
in laces, and fringes carry off the palm—if 
from the ground-swell of her train in the 
process of the season short skirts be elimi- 
nated—if the stately polonaise into which 
she has cast her lot shrink into the basque, 
or the basque develop into the polonaise, 
who shall avenge her for these things? 
Fashion has this trick of experimenting at 
the expense of its worshipers. It starts in 
the early spring or winter with the germ of 
a style which before the season has expired 
flowers into a new thing, is grafted and re- 
grafted, and bears fruit that disowns its 
parentage. And what is a poor worm of a 
woman to do under this trying ordeal, who 
has exhausted her dividends and her credit, 
and cut her trimmings the wroyg way of 
the cloth? Fashion has such a Protean 
quality that you can hardly put your finger 
on it and say, “Here we have you!” ere it 
is slipping away into some other shape, and 
leaving the empty husks on your hands. 
And who does not know women that are 
always on the trail of the goddess without 
ever overtaking her, who no sooner assume 
her manner than they discover that she has 
just abandoned it? 

It is this capriciousness in the goddess 
which renders the incoming season so ex- 
citing, which makes the possible existence 
of a new gown at once so pleasing and so 
perplexing. Who knows if this kilting or 
this shirring that has won the public heart 
will stand the test of time and promiscuous 
usage? Is not the power of a favorite al- 
ways short-lived and uncertain, and who 
shall reward us if we commit. our fortunes 
to this precarious rule? To be sure, it is 
only the early moments of a season that are 
subject to this harrowing suspense, the mo- 
ments when we are called upon to decide 
for ourselves in what colors and in what 
shape we shall spend the following weeks: 
whether we shall consign ourselves to plain- 
ness that is almost prim, only to find our 
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neighbors groaning under ornamentation, or 
whether we shall run the risk of the more 
pronounced styles, only to repent at lei- 
sure. It is only after we have deliberated 
till deliberation is no longer a virtue, after 
we have made our selection and have bound 
ourselves over to the blouse-waist or the 
apron front for better or worse, that the ago- 
ny ends, since most of us are obliged to trav- 
erse the season in the company of our firsé 
love, no matter whether friends approve or 
neighbors jeer; and therefore it is a matter 
of some importance to us to choose wisely, 
since the consciousness of being well dress- 
ed is a coveted possession, insuring us out- 
ward respect and inward satisfaction. Per- 
haps, after all, this perplexity is a cloud that 
has its silver lining; to the pretty woman 
it must always be a source of pleasure to 
consider her adorning, to linger over the 
details, te plan the “liquefaction of her 
clothes ;’” while to the plain one it can be 
no less a fascination, since every change of 
costume suggests a possibility, offers scope 
for hope, as the fashions of one season are 
capable of transforming the dowdy girl of 
another into a new creature; and at worst 
it is a game of chance in which all women 
hold a hand, and are naturally interested in 
following suit. Does not the sallow bru- 
nette grow livid as she reads that dark blue 
inthralls the world, and the blonde wax pal- 
lid in view of an obligatory couleur de rose? 
Does not the tall girl groan under stripes, 
and the stout woman resist the invasion of 
ruffles and over-skirts, and the spare wretch 
stand aghast before waists with the Pom- 
padour cut, and the beauty dread the en- 
croachments of the hat, as each season opens 
with who can tell what-on the programme ? 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE CUIRASS POLONAISE SUIT. 


HE cuirass polonaise illustrated on our first 

page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is a stylish model for any soft woolen 
goods, such as camel’s-hair, cashmere, and Chev- 
iot, also for handsome velvet over dresses, as 
well as for those of plain alpaca. ‘The polonaise 
is in full-length pieces, having the waist and 
skirt in one. It is cut with an English back, in 
the familiar Marguerite design, with the corsage 
extending smoothly over the hips and tournure, 
and when well fitted and trimmed it has the ef- 
fect of a cuirass basque and over-skirt. The 
skirt hangs plainly on the sides, and the fullness 
added below the cuirass is caught behind ina 
single bunch of drapery. ‘The corsage is lined 
to the edge of the cuirass part, but the skirt is 
without lining. The garment is usually worn 
open in front below the cuirass, but may be but- 
toned its entire length if the wearer chooses. 
The beauty of this garment depends upon its 
fine fit, its short shoulder seams, its high neck, 
and its closely clinging cuirass. The models 
from which the picture is taken are of black and 
iron gray camel’s-hair, trimmed with horizontal 
rows of black Titan braid and a border of black 
marten fur, in which the latest French caprice 
inserts gray hairs. Such a polonaise can be 
worn either with a skirt of black velvet or of 
silk. Cashmere polonaises have row upon row 
of jet galloon on the cuirass and sleeves, with jet 
fringe or lace on the edges; those of velvet are 
similarly trimmed, or else edged with silver-fox 
fur, chinchilla, or black marten. For inexpensive 
serge and alpaca polonaises the ‘Titan braid is 
used, with a knife pleating of the material as a 
border. Ladies who are short-waisted add to 
their apparent length by putting lengthwise rows 
of braid on the cuirass instead of the semi-diag- 
onal bands shown in the pictute. The new 
large and long tournure is required to make this 
polonaise fit well, as the cuirass must be perfect- 
-ly smooth, without wrinkles or folds. 


FURS. 

Dark furs will remain in favor. The fashion- 
able set for the coming winter consists of a long 
boa and muff. Fur collars, though greatly in 
vogue abroad, are only worn here by elderly la- 
dies and those who require greater protection 
for the chest. Boas for general wear are two 
yards long; those to be worn with fur cloaks are 
much shorter. Muffs are of medium size, and 
are finished with passementerie tassels or bows 
of gros grain ribbon of the same shade as the fur. 


SABLE SETS. 


The first choice in fur sets is the dark Russian 
sable. Wealthy women select the darkest shades 
of this fur for a long boa with tail tips on the 
ends, and a muff of comfortable size. Lighter 
Russian sable is far cheaper than the dark skins, 
and costs from $250 upward for a set. Hudson 
Bay sable is a rich warm fur, and in its finest 
dark qualities is preferred to the light Russian 
sable. A boa or collar of.this fur costs from 
$40 to $150, and a muff to match will double 
the expense. Sable-tail sets are very dark, be- 
ing made entirely of the tail tips, and cost less 
than correspondingly dark shades made of fur 
from the body of the animal. They range from 
$150 to $400. 

BLACK FOX AND FISHER-TAIL SETS. 

The next choice after sable is a set of black fox, 
a long dark fur that is now very scarce. A set 
costs from $200 to $300. Many ladies content 
themselves with a muff of this fur, as rolling the 
fur to form a boa displays the roots, and detracts 
from its beauty. Very stylish sets are now made 


furs. This dark luxurious-looking fur resembles 
handsome sable, and costs from $75 to $150. 


SILVER-FOX, CHINCHILLA, ETC, 


Among the most dressy and fashionable furs 
is silver-fox, a beautiful fluffy fur of shaded gray, 
with light silvered feathery tips like downy white 
marabout feathers. A set of this fur is especial- 
ly handsome with rich black and other dark cos- 
tumes of velvet and silk, or else of éamel’s-hair. 
Young ladies select this fur, while matrons more 
advanced choose sets of fisher-tail. A set of 
silver-fox costs $100 and upward. Dark gray 
Arica chinchilla, finely shaded and_velvet-like, 
will also be fashionable for dressy sets of fur, 
and is not expensive: the boa costs from $30 to 
$40, and the muff is the same price. Chinchilla 
is much admired with black velvet costumes ; 
also for trimming velvet cloaks and polonaises. 
White and blue fox are pretty light furs, and are 
still in use, 
SEAL-SKIN, 

Seal-skin will retain its popularity for cloaks, 
and also for plain dark sets. Shetland seal is 
finest, fluffiest, and most tender; Alaska seal is 
most durable and the lowest priced. Seal-skin 
sacques are longer than those of last winter, 
measuring now from twenty-six to thirty-two 
inches, and are slightly shaped to the figure in 
the back, like the French sacque lately illus- 
trated in the Bazar, and which is an excellent 
pattern for a fur sacque. They are double- 
breasted, with revers collar, yet are not rolled 
low, and are fastened by fur frogs, buttons, and 
loops. ‘The sleeves are easy ample coat shape. 
Trimmed seal sacques are more dressy than 
plain ones ; these have a wide border, cuffs, and 
collar of some other rich fur, such as sable, un- 
plucked otter, plucked otter, fisher-tail, silver- 
fox, chinchilla, beaver, or black marten. Reli- 
able furriers decline to recommend seal sacques 
sold below $100, as the cheaper grades of fur 
seal are so badly dyed that the pelt is weakened 
by the acids of the dye, and the fur soon wears 
off. Prices range from $100 to $300. A seal 
sacque trimmed with black marten can also be 
bought for $100; those trimmed with expensive 
furs cost much more. The muff worn with such 
sacques should be trimmed to correspond. Mil- 
liners import large seal-skin hats shaped like the 
English walking hat, with square brims in front 
and back, and closely turned-up sides. They 
are trimmed over the crown and around it with 
some long fur, such as black fox or the black 
marten with silvery gray hairs; the cunning head 
of the animal and a spirited little pompon are 
placed in front or on the left side. Sets of Shet- 
land seal have advanced in price; the hand- 
somest now cost $60 and sometimes more, 
though a pretty muff and long flat boa can be 
found at various prices ranging from $18 up. 
Ladies of good taste and limited means select 
this soft warm fur in its rich dark shades in 
preference to more showy: low-priced furs. Sets 
of otter are also occasionally sold. These are 
dressed to resemble the Shetland seal, and cost 
about $50. They are, however, too heavy for 
comfort. 

MINK, ERMINE, ETC. 


Mink is no longer the standard fur, yet its 
popularity is not entirely gone, and it will still be 
bought by those who know its value. It is con- 
siderably reduced in price, and in its fine quali- 
ties is preferable to the light grades of Hudson 
Bay sable. Fine dark sets now sold for $60 
were formerly worth $80; the prices begin as 
low as $18 a set. Ermine, like mink, has pass- 
ed its zenith of popularity, yet is still liked by 
many for evening wear, and is bought largely at 
its now reduced price. The purest and whitest 
sets of ermine are sold for $30. Large garments 
of this fur are chosen for evening wraps, Sets 
of the white grebe once so fashionable are sold 
for $22. 

BLACK MARTEN, LYNX, ETC. 

Among low-priced furs black marten, with its 
long fleece, will be most generally used. ‘This 
is also called Alaska sable, and is really made 
of the skin of the polecat. In buying this fur 
care should be taken to insure that the skins are 
properly dressed, else they will not be thoroughly 
deodorized, and the oil will create worms that 
ruin the fur, and the dress of the wearer as well. 
A set costs from $18 to $22. Black lynx is a 
long black glossy fur, but it is always dyed, and 
the fleece is so fine that it does not take the dye 
well, and is apt to crack; hence it is not highly 
commended. Black monkey-skins, with their 
long dark straight hair—not fur—are admired for 
their oddity, but are not soft and warm. <A muff 
of this skin is unique and dressy, but the boa is 
not desirable. 

ASTRAKHAN FURS. 


Plain people who think more of comfort than 
of display retain their partiality for the black 
curled furs known under the general name of 
Astrakhans. These are made into sacques to 
be worn in cold climates for elderly ladies, for 
mourning, and for the country, where long 
sleigh-rides are taken. They are now so re- 
duced in price as-to come within range of most 
modest purses. Good sacqnes of the Russian 
lamb-skin are sold for $30, the black Persiani 
sacques of finer quality cost $45 or $50, while 
those of the fine silken Persiani that resemble 
moiré antique are $100. They are edged with 
fringe or not, according to fancy. A boa and 
muff of the Russian lamb-skin cost from $6 to 
$12; made of the finer black Persiani, they cast 
from $16 to $20. 


FURS FOR MOURNING. 


Ladies in mourning do not limit themselves 
to black furs, but use any rich dark fur they 
choose or happen to have, the only change nec- 
essary being that of using black linings for muff 





of the tips of the fisher-tail, and called fisher-tail 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 

Fur borders will be very fashionable this win- 
ter for trimming cloaks, sacques, polonaises, and 
costumes. Imported velvet, matelassé, and cam- 
el's-hair garments have deep fur collars and 
much wider borders than those used last winter. 
Furriers say that these wide borders will be con- 
fined to furs of close short pile, as the light long 
fleece of such fur es the silver-fox loses its fluffy 
beauty when left in a compact mass. As this 
fur is very costly, it is a fortunate thing that it 
looks prettiest in its narrow widths, such as only 
half an inch of pelt, which will make about three 
inches of trimming on its right side. Silver-fox 
borders cost from $12 to $15 a yard, and are 
probably the most stylish of all fur trimmings. 
Garments bordered with fur usually have a muff 
to match made of the material of the garment, 
and trimmed on each end with a fur border. 
Chinchilla trimming is also in great favor, and | 
costs from $5 to $16 a yard. This is also much 
used for trimming children’s cloaks. Black 
marten borders cost from $2 to $4, according 
to their width. Gentlemen will have their long 
Ulster overcoats of gray and black Elysian bea- 
ver cloth trimmed with a border of gray krim- 
mer or of black Persiani. The white grebe trim- 
mings so pretty for children’s wraps are given a 
new effect by being cut across the skin so that 
the brown bars are lengthwise on the white feath- 
ery surface. These cost $5 a yard. 


FUR LININGS, 


Fur linings are considered soft, warm, and 
luxurious for carriage wraps of black gros grain 
or Cashmere, and for jackets of silk or velvet. 
An objection to them, however, is that they are 
apt to rub off on wool dresses, on velvet of long 
pile, and, indeed, on smooth silks. The pretty 
gray squirrel-lock fur with white ground on 
which gray tabs are sewed in rows is least apt 
to rub off, and is most used for linings. Gar- 
ments lined with fur are seldom trimmed out- 
side, their lining being considered sufficient in 
the way of ornament; and this is fortunate, as 











the lining adds greatly to the expense. About 

$75 is the furrier’s charge for lining the large 

circulars used as carriage wraps, and from $45 

to $60 is asked for lining the smaller garments 

with sleeves. ° 
CHILDREN’S FURS. 

Seal-skin jackets, with hat and.muff to match, 
are the favorite but expensive furs for little girls 
and large ones, and may be found in sizes for 
girls from five years old up to those for misses 
of fifteen years. There are also charming little 
sacques or coats of gray Persian fur, trimmed 
with a border of seal-skin. These have also a 
cap, muff, and sacque to match, and cost about 
$35 for the suit. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; and for 
furs and fur trimmings, to C. G. GunTHER’s 
Sons, 502 and 504 Broadway. 








PERSONAL. 

COLONEL Forney has been a-visiting EMILE 
DE GIRARDIN, the veteran editor of La Presse, 
who lives in elegant style in a fine hétel on the 
Rue de fa Peyrouse. Pictures, statuary, and 
works of art meet the eye atevery turn. Before 
Colonel F. had half viewed the marvels of the 
rooms he was summoned to M. De GIRARDIN’s 
private study, and found “ the elderly, keen-eyed, 
delicate-looking Frenchman, dramatist, editor, 
politician, a power in the Parisian world, wheth- 
er of letters or of politics.’”? Taking from the 
table a copy of the penny paper called Le Petit 
Journal, he said: ‘‘This paper circulates three 
hundred and fifty thousand copies daily, the 
largest circulation of any paper in France, and 
to this, as well as La Presse, La Liberté, and oth- 
er newspapers which I control, I will confide 
the task of giving publicity to the details of your 
rreat national anniversary. And if at any time 

can in any way serve America or the Ameri- 
cans, do not fail to call upon me.’’ It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate in words the extreme cor- 
diality of his manner, as well as his speech. He 
said he was too old to come to the United 
States; besides, he speaks no English. Pity! 

—Mr. EpwarD Suppen, of Philadelphia, re- 
lates that the earliest Pennsylvania school-book 
was published in 1675, and the edition needed 
was very smali; forin those days the teacher pos- 
sessed the only one in the locality. It was at 
the same time primary, secondary, grammar, 
and Sunday-school book; it contained several 
alphabets, a large assortment of hard Biblical 
names, many names by which his Satanic Maj- 
esty is called in the Good Book, and a cate- 
chism of 107 questions; and it treated of the 
* seven arts,”’ that is to say, grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, astronomy, geometry, music, and arith- 
metic. 

—A London lady lately remarked to a well- 
knowm professor, whose services she liad just 
engaged, ‘“‘ You will be pleased with my daugh- 
ter as a pupil, I feel sure; she is exceedingly 
clever, and has such a nice heavy touch for sa- 
cred music.” 

—We learn from the Paris Galignani that Mr. 
W. PEMBROKE FeEtTrRIDGE, author of the guide- 
book published by Harper & Broruers, has 
been elected a member of the French Geograph- 
ical Society. This is an honor which has as yet 
been conferred only on two citizens of the United 
States—General J. MEREDITH READ, American 
minister at the court of Greece, and Professor 
ARNOLD, of Princeton College. 

—There died a few days since in Alleghany, 
Pennsylvania, an old man who undoubtedly had 
strong aspirations to a throne in Europe. His 
name was JOHN WILLIAM LesKAR, and his age 
sixty-seven years. He had been in this country 
fourteen years, and in Alleghany thirteen years. 
He came from Saxony, where, according to ac- 
counts, he was a man of great wealth and high 
position. A revolutionary movement was start- 
ed, and Leskar placed himself at the head of 
it. Had the movement succeeded, he was to be 
placed on the Saxon throne. The revolution 
was a failure, and the throne did without Lzs- 
KAR. Worse than that, his estate was confisca- 











and jacket. 





ted, and he became an exile. He came to this 


country, and accepted the exciting career of 
barber in Alleghany City. A day or “two since 
he became ill, and he died in such poverty that 
the authorities were compelled to bury bim. 
LEsKAR has a brother and a son now in Saxony. 
The brother is a man of great wealth, and the 
son, it is said, is attached to the court of the 
present ruler. 

—In the forth-coming number of The Contem- 

porary Review will appear an article from the pen 
of Mr. GLADSTONE, which will doubtless excite 
more general interest than his recent brilliant 
disquisitions on Dr. ScHLIEMANN’s discoveries 
at Troy. It is upon the subject of ritualism, and 
it remains to be seen how far the gratitude of 
the ritualistic organs and of the party which 
they represent for the ex-Premier’s speech on the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill will survive this 
doubtless more elaborate statement of his views 
on the subject of vestments and postures eccle- 
siastical. Whether the whole High-Church par- 
ty may yet return to the first love it bore twenty 
years ago to the gifted member for Oxford Uni- 
versity is beyond our power to vaticinate; but 
we rather expect that Mr. GLapsTone will not 
wholly content it by his utterances on this occa- 
sion. 
—Before the late Duke of Buccleuch quitted 
his princely mansion he had occasion to visit a 
place ten or twelve miles away. On this occa- 
sion he preferred riding on horseback and unat- 
tended. He came to the toll-gate. ‘The toll, 
Sir, gin ye please.’”’ His grace immediately 
pulled up. and while searching for the needful 
to satisfy so just a demand, he was thus accost- 
ed by the gate-keeper: ‘‘ Heard ye ony word o’ 
the duke comin’ this way the day, Sir?’ “ Yes,’’ 
was the reply; ‘‘he will be this way to-day.” 
“Will he be in a coach-an’-four, or only in a 
coach-an’-twa, think ye?’ “In all probability 
on horseback,’’ was the brief rejoinder. ‘In 
that case do ye think he wad be offended gif I 
offered him back the change should he gie me a 
saxpence or a shilling to pay wi’ as he passed ?”’ 
The duke stretched forth his hand to receive his 
balance, and with an arch and knowing look re- 
plied, ‘“‘ Try him, friend, try him,’’ and pocketed 
the coppers, muttering to himself, ‘‘ Not to be 
done in that way !”’ 

—Sefiovita SoLEDAD JUAREZ, daughter of the 
late President of Mexico, has become a teacher 
in a village school, from pecuniary necessity rath- 
er than from choice. She is said to be a very 
beautiful and cultivated person. 

—The late RicHarp H. CHaPe.t, of New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, left $4000 to the Second Con- 
gregational Society upon condition that his pew 
in the church should be reserved for his family 
for a period of fifty years, and in case it is not 
occupied by them it shall be a free pew. 

—Mrs. Krineasiey, wife of Canon KINGSLEY, 
was considered in her prime one of the most 
beautiful women in England. She was a Miss 
GREVILLE, the daughter of the Duke of Leeds, 
and married Mr. KrnesLey when he was a sim- 
ple curate. 

—One Herr Rupo.tr GorscHaty is the suc- 
cessful competitor for the 1000 thaler prize of- 
fered for a ‘Bismarck Hymn.” He ought to 
“raise the tnne’’ on that 

—Bishop WHITEHOUSE’s memory is tenderly 
cherished by the Swedes of Illinois. They have 
a church in Chicago, St. Angarii, which Bishop 
WHITEHOUSE frequently helped. After the great 
fire he bought four lots for the congregation, 
for which he paid $3000. He also gave $10,000 
toward the building, and at the time of his death 
was about to hire, at his own expense, an assist- 
ant to the pastor, who is old and infirm. 

—Mr. Bancrort’s History of the United States, 
the tenth volume of which is now in press, has 
been just forty years in pubtishing, the first vol- 
ume having appeared in 1834 

—The centenary of the birth of Danrer O’Con- 
NELL is to be celebrated next year in Dublin. 
There’ll be mighty fine spakin (anc. some dhrink- 
in) on that o’casion. 

—The Rev. Amos Brown, LL. v., a native of 
Kensington, New Hampshire, recently deceased, 
bequeathed $4000 to the Congregational church 
in Kensington, the income to be appropriated to 
the payment of the preacher’s salary; and $1000 
to the same society, the income to be expended 
each year in the purchase of books for a circu- 
lating church library, the pastor of the church, 
the principal of Exeter Academy, and the pastor 
of the First Church in Exeter to make the selec- 
tions. He also bequeathed the residue of his 
property, after other bequests had been paid, to 
the town of Kensington for the support of a 
High School, and in case the amount should be 
less than $10,000, to remain at interest until it 
should equal that sum. In case the town shall 
not accept it, the amount will go to-Dartmouth 
College. 

—The Rev. Dr. Temp ez, Bishop of Exeter, En- 
gland, in an address delivered recently on laying 
the foundation stone of a new High School at 
Newcastle, said that “the old grammar schools 
upon which the country formerly depended for 
its education had grown out of service, and a 
new system of schools had become necessary, as 
education must in these days embrace a much 
wider field of knowledge.’’ The modern depart- 
ment of education, which included the study of 
the sciences and other subjects which affect ev- 
ery-day life, has, in Dr. TEMPLE’s opinion, been 
immensely successful. 

—The death is announced of the oldest preach- 
er in Wales, the Rev. Davip WIL.iaMs, at the 
age of ninety-six. Itis stated that he had preach- 
ed every Sunday, sometimes two or three ser- 
mons each day, almost without intermission, for 
seventy-two years. 

—The London Atheneum copies from the Daily 
Journal, dated March 18, 1736, the following, 
which has a modern reference, and will be pe- 
rused with interest by such American ladies as 
have entered the medical profession : ‘‘ Bologna, 
March 3, 1736. The day before yesterday Made- 
moiselle LourE Bussy, a graduate of this uni- 
versity, aged twenty-two, digputed with the 
Professor in the Latin tongue. The Question 
was, Whether the bones of the human body had their 
accretion by the means of certain juices? The Anat- 
omist maintained the Affirmative, and the Lady 
the contrary. She spoke with great eloquence 
for an hour and a half, and consequently was 
extremely applauded by the Assembly. The 
young Female Doctor is here in great considera- 
tion; when she took her degree, about three or 
four years ago, the ceremony was performed 
with a good deal of solemnity ; the Cardinal Leg- 
ate and Archbishop and the Cardinal De Po.t- 
GNAC were present, and the last made her a pres- 




















ent of a gold snuff-box.” 
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to the general opinion and habits of mankind, we prefer to treat read 
ing as a branch of human life, and to hold a doctrine directly opposed 
to the popular fallacy. We maintain that the true belief as to skip- 
ping is to this effect: generally speaking, it is not wrong to skip. Skip- 
ping is an important part of the art-of reading, and should be prac- 
ticed systematically. It is most to be practiced in solid books—by 
which we mean, for the purposes of this discussion, books that are read 
merely for information. Solid or serious reading consists in attending 


Tue crown of this cap consists of a round piece of double white 
silk tulle ten inches in diameter. Gather this part on the edge 
to a width that will fit the head, and set it into a double binding 
of white silk tulle seven-eighths of an inch wide, which is cov- 
ered with pink gros grain ribbon. On the under edge of the bind- 
ing set lace two inches and a quarter wide, and above this sew a 
side-pleated crépe lisse ruffle two inches wide. The cap is also 





wound, as shown by the illustration, with a scarf, which consists 
of a pink poult de soie cravat four inches and three-quarters wide 
and forty inches long, 
the ends of which 
are figured pink and 
black. 


Breakfast Cap 
made of a White 
Silk Scarf. 


For the foundation 
of this cap cut of 
white silk tulle a cir- 
cular piece nine inch- 
es and a quarter in 
diameter, gather it 
on the edge to a 
width that will fit the 
head, and set it into 
a double binding sev- 
en-eighths of an inch 
wide. This binding 
is bordered on the 
under edge with gath- 
ered lace an inch and 
seven -eighths wide. 
Then arrange a white 
silk scarf twenty-five 
inches and three 
quarters square, and 
bordered on the edge 
with a broad blue 
stripe, on the founda- 
tion as shown by the 
illustration. 


Breakfast Cap 
made of Silk 
Scarfs and a 
Spray of Roses. 
Tue crown of this cap is ar- 
ranged like that of the cap last de- 
scribed. On the under edge of the 
binding set lace an inch and seven- 
eighths wide. On the crown of the 
cap arrange two pink silk scarfs 
each eighteen inches and a half 
square, which are bordered with 
brown silk stripes on the edge. On 
the left side of the cap set a spray 





Surk TuLLe anp Lace BREAKFAST Cap. 


about you in the places where you do business. If you 
confine your attention to what concerns yourself, if you 
can not tell me what other people were doing, if you fail 
to note all the things in the counting-houses and the shop 
windows, I shall take you for an idle fellow. As to the 
country, no doubt you had better observe its beauties than 
not, but it does not much matter. As to pictures and so 
forth, certainly they are good in their way; but as they 
are only made to be looked at, why, you may look at them 
just as carefully or carelessly as you please.” 

Instead of acting by analogy to such advice as this, 
which we need not spend time in showing to be counter 





BREAKFAST CAP MADE OF A WHITE 
Sik ScarF. 
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Suits for Ladies and Chil- ANA \ SAN AG Ae ~ 
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Fig. 1.—Dress For Girt FROM 
5 To 7 Years oLp. This dress is 
made of cashmere, and consists of 
a skirt and polonaise. The skirt 
is arranged in kilt pleats, and the 
polonaise is furnished with a collar 
and rolls of brown gros grain. 
Brown gros grain sash. 

Fig. 2.— Brack Gros Gratn 
Surr wirn Gray Trine. The 
trimming for this suit of black gros 
grain consists of ruffles and puffs 
of the material, and of ruffles and 
folds of pale gray gros grain. The 
vest fronts are also of the latter 
material. Box-pleated silk gauze 
fraise and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Scrt ror Grru Frou 
8 vo 5 Years ovp. The dress 
with square-necked waist is of blue 
cashmere. Nansook blouse with 
long sleeves, and bow and sash of 
black gros grain ribbon. A bow of 
similar ribbon in the hair. 








THE ART OF SKIPPING. 
LMOST every one who was 
fond of reading as a child must 

more or less distinctly remember 
having impressed on him at various 
times that ‘‘it is wrong to skip.” 
This maxim is answerable for a 
quantity of time and trouble wasted 
in useless reading by the children 
who listen to it, after they have 
come to riper years, which, if the 
statistics could only be collected and 
nicely made out, should be enough 
to raise a public clamor. The gen- 
eral proposition is, indeed, softened 
by explanations and qualifications 
by the time when young réaders are 
thought to be of sufficient discretion 
to follow them. But the qualifica- 
tions are all wrong too. ‘The rule 
commonly taught, as modified by 
exceptions in teaching or practice, 
comes to this: it is wrong to skip 
in reading a solid book, The more 
solid the book, and the more im- 
portant the matter, the greater is 
the offense of skipping. It is ve- 
nial to skip in reading poetry, and 
quite harmless to skip in reading 
novels. This rule appears to us 
just as wise and sensible as if a 
parent whose son was about to trav- 
el partly on business in cities, part- 
ly in the country, and partly among 
works of art, were to advise him in 
this fashion: ‘‘I would have you 
above all things remember to keep 
@ most observant eye on every thing 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror GIRL FROM Fig. 2.—Buiack Gros Gratin Suit 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. with Gray Trmine. 


Figs. 1-8.—SUITS FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


to the matter of a book independently of the form, except, indeed. 
when the form itself is the primary subject of study, as, for instance. 
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BREAKFAST CAP MADE OF SILK Scarrs 
AND A Spray OF Roses. 
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Fig. 3.—Scir ror GIRL FROM 


8 to 5 YEARS OLD. 


from the point of 
view of a philologist 
or historian of litera- 
ture. The more sol- 
id the book, the more 
expedient it is to 
skip, and the more 
useful it is to know 
how to skip judicious- 
ly. But when the 
form is of sensible 
importance to the 
reader as compared 
with the matter—or, 
in less abstract lan- 
guage, when a book is 
read partly or wholly 
for entertainment and 
artistic pleasure in- 
dependently of infor- 
mation—then the art 
of skipping is no lon- 
ger in its proper 
place, and should be 
very sparingly used, 
if at all. It is gen- 
erally a mistake in 
poetry, and it is ab- 
solutely wrong in a 
good novel. We do 
not mean to forbid a 
cursory glance at a 
novel or volume of 
poems about which 
nothing is known, 
honestly intended as 
a preliminary inquiry 
to ascertain whether 
it is worth reading at 
all. One has a perfect right to look 
into a book and say that it appears 
to be worth reading or not worth 
reading as the case may be, and the 
faculty of doing this with a reasona- 
ble chance of guessing right is indeed 
closely connected with the art and 
mystery of skipping. But we must 
protest against the habit of tasting a 
good novel by dips and skips—which 
really is nothing better than taking 
extracts at random—and then pre- 
tending to have read the novel. This 
way of treating the masterpieces of 
fiction, though we fear it is not un- 
common, and meets with but little 
reprehension, we take to be no less 
vicious and demoralizing than the 
much decried practice of skipping in 
books of solid instruction is in truth 
wholesome and laudable. ‘The same 
observation applies, though in a less 
degree, to the reading of poems. 

Our position may seem paradox- 
ical, but it can be established by in- 
disputable steps. Let us begin at 
the beginning with the extreme of 
serious literature. ‘The books which 
are wholly made up of solid instruc- 
tion, or profess so to be, which are 
completely free, so far as human 
frailty will allow, from any suspicion 
of art or amusement, are Charles 
Lamb's class of biblia abibla, books 
which are no books. ‘The class in- 
cludes nearly all dictionaries—not 
quite all, for M. Littré, and perhaps 
a few others, have a way of writing 
h series of disjointed but fascinating 
essays disguised in the dictionary 
form—most encyclopedic literature 
(of course with individual excep- 
tions), and a considerable part of 
books of reference and scientific trea- 
tises generally. Now it may be safe- 
ly said that no one ever supposed 
that such books were meant to be 
read continuously, that there was 
any virtue in reading them from be- 
ginning to end, or any vice in looking 
into them to find particular things 
as wanted. Indeed, it is generally 
admitted that the worker in any spe- 
cial subject on which much literature 
exists is at a disadvantage if he does 
not know how to use books of refer- 
ence properly, that is, if he is not an 
adept in the art of skipping. This 
is especially true in the profession 
which of all others is the most rigor- 
ous in requiring accurate knowledge 
and the least favorable to slovenly 
habits. Half the practical aptitude 
of a lawyer depends on his being 
able to use his books discontinuously, 
so as to pick out the very thing he is 
in search of, and not waste time on its 
irrelevant surroundings. 

But if this much is conceded, why 
should tue principle of skipping be 
confined to books which are mani- 
festly and on the face of them not 
readable? Why isit right to flit from 
page to page of a dictionary by the 
help of the alphabetical order, and 
wrong to travel from one part of a 
history or a book of travels to an- 
other by the help of the index (if the 
book happens to be tolerably in- 
dexed), table of contents, or other- 
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wise? We cari see no answer to this, so long as 
the objecteof reading the book is knowledge and 
not artistic pleasure. The writer can at most only 
guess what things it will be convenient to tell; 
an intelligent reader must know best what things 
he wants to be told. It is the same with argu- 
mentative writing, essays, and the like. You 
see by a glance at the first page of half a dozen 
that the whole space is filled with setting forth an 
argument with which you are quite familiar, to 
which you will never be converted, or to which 
you need no conversion ; by what manner of duty 
or reason can you be bound to read the other 
five pages? It may be answered, Because. the 
style gives a new lustre to old matter. But then 
you are no longer reading with the single view 
of information, and the instance is no exception 
to the first branch of our rule, but a confirmation 
of the second. It shows, not that it is wrong to 
skip when you read for learning, but that it is 
right not to skip when you read for pleasure. 











LOST FOR LOVE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


AvutTuor or “Taken at THE FLOOD,” “* STRANGERS 
anp Priors,” “ Avrora FLoyp,” ETO. 


ETS EE ne 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“Et je pleurais, seul, loin des yeux du monde, 
Mon pauvre amour enseveli.” 

“Thies shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing peopled towns. 
Here can J sit alone, unseen of any, 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes.” 

In the drowsy August weather, just when the 
heat and glory of the vanishing summer seemed 
most potent, Mrs. Ollivant and her daughter-in- 
law found themselves at Killarney; the solemn 
mountains closing round them and shutting out 
all the busy world beyond ; the quiet lakes stretch 
ed before them, sun-lit, placid, unutterably beau- 
tifal; and all the gentle voices of nature crying 
peace to that troubled heart, where there was no 
peace, - 

Dr. Ollivant, who with calm and hidden sway 
ruled all their movements, had protested against 
his wife’s residence in a hotel, Vain for Mr. 
Chalfont to assure him that the Killarney hotels 
are delightful, that in them the visitor could enjoy 
seclusion the most complete, or the pleasantest 
society; Dr. Ollivant would have none of them. 

**My wife shall go to no place where pleasant 
society is a possibility,” he said, grimly. ‘I 
don’t want her driven into an untimely grave.” 

Mr. Chalfont sighed, and plaintively reminded 
the doctor that there were pleasures of*the table 
to enjoy at a well-organized table d’héte which 
could hardly be assured in any private establish- 
ment. ‘And the dinners they gave us at Kil- 
larney were really most superior,” urged the fam- 
ily practitioner. 
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** Were they worthy of Lucullus or Brillat Sa- 
varin, my wife should not eat at a public table,” 
answered Dr. Ollivant, decisively. ‘* We must 
get a cottage somewhere near the lakes.” 

‘**I don’t think that will be easy,” said Mr. 
Chalfont. ; 

It was not easy; but after a good deal of cor- 
respondence, chiefly by telegraph, whereby all 
waste of time was avoided, Dr. Ollivant heard 
of a place that appeared suitable. It was a rus 
tie cottage near Muckross, with windows com- 
manding a view of the Middle Lake—a cottage 
with a garden where all beautiful things grew 
with the rich luxuriance common to that favored 
soil. Climbing roses covered the gray stone 
walls, mountain ashes spread their leafy plumage 
above the lawn, spicy carnations and mignonette 
filled the old-fashioned borders, glossy arbutus 
leaves screened the low house from adverse winds 
No more sheltered nook could have been found 
amidst those romantic scenes. 

So far as a mind ill at ease may be charmed 
with external beauty, Flora was charmed with 
Killarney. But for the eyes of the sorrowful, 
all things take one dull dead hue, or else by their 
brightness and beauty aggravate the keen sense 
of pain. Just as Flora had felt at Branscombe 
after Walter’s disappearance she felt here. It 
was so hard to be miserable in a world so full of 
beauty! Vainly did Mrs. Ollivant, guide-book 
in band, expound the features of the scene; vain 
ly endeavor to awaken in her companion that 
conscientious and painstaking admiration of na- 
ture which is the first duty of the tourist. Flora 
turned her languid eyes from Tore to Mangerton, 
and did not even know which was which. 

‘*My love,” said her mother-in-law, seriously, 
‘*it is not the least use coming to a place of this 
kind unless you take the trouble to appreciate 
the scenery, and, at any rate, learn the names of 
the objects around you. You remembered all you 

iw in Rome—the Coliseum and Trajan’s what's 
its-name,” 

** Yes, mamma, but I was happy then,” sighed 
Flora. ‘* Cuthbert used to read bits of an Er 
glish Tacitus to me as we sat among the ruins, till 
Rome seemed peopled with the dead. And we 
used to talk about Virgil and Horace, and the 
Rome they knew before the old gods were dead; 
and then he would quote that lament of Alfred 
de Musset’s, in Rolla. Or he would take out a 
pocket volume of Shakspeare, and read a scene 
from one of the Roman plays. Yes, I was hap- 
py then,” she concluded, with a sigh. 

“ And you will be happy again,” said Mrs. Olli 
vant. ‘‘It is not possible for two people who 
love each other to remain estranged forevei 

‘“*T did love him, mamma, I never knew how 
well until—”’ 

**Until I discovered him unworthy of my 
love,” she would have said, but left the sentence 
incomplete, and only ended it with a sigh. She 
could not speak against the son to the mother— 
above all to a mother who sacrificed so much out 
of affection for her. 

It was a sleepy kind of existence which the 
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two ladies led in that rustic retreat by the lake. 
Flora was hardly strong enough yet for the reg- 
ular round of excursions, easy as locomotion is 
made for the pleasure-seeker at Killarney. She 
allowed herself to be rowed about the lakes, and 
appeared to feel a languid pleasure in the slow 
movement of the boat, the gentle ripple of sum- 
mer waves, the still beauty of the scene. She 
would spend long hours with her books on lovely 
Innisfallen, while Mrs. Ollivant, to whom actual 
idleness meant martyrdom, worked untiringly at 
a pair of Berlin-wool slippers for her son—slip- 
pers which the unluxurious doctor would permit 
to adorn his dressing-room, but rarely deign to 
wear. Here, in this green retreat of the monks 
of old, Flora would muse over Horace or Hugo, 
Byron or De Musset, and ever and anon, with 
bitterest sigh, remember who had taught her to 
appreciate the greatest authors, and to make 
other tongues as her own. 

Whom did she most regret in these sad hours 
of secret mourning? The lover 





her childish | 


fancy had chosen, and whom Fate and evil pas- | 


sions had reft from her untimely, or the husband 
of her womanhood? Easy to answer that ques- 





tion. Whose image was it that most haunted 
her? Whose looks and tones recurred with ev- | 


ery familiar page, with every favorite passage in | 


her chosen poets? Whose but those of the mas- 
ter and guide who had formed her mind and 
filled her dreams with fairest fancies? It was 
of Cuthbert she thought, it was Cuthbert she 
mourned —that Cuthbert for whom she had 
avowed her hatred, from whom she had separated 
her life forever. Hard to break a tie that had 
endured through more than a year of happy mar- 
ried life-—a tie that had begun to be woven long 
before her marriage, in those sad days when she 
awoke from darkest fever dreams, in a strange 
house, and asked Cuthbert Ollivant what had be- 
come of her father. From that hour—yes, from 
the first hour of her orphanhood—he had been 
all the world to her; his the single, all-sustain- 
ing love which her weak nature needed; he the 
deeply rooted oak upon which she could hang, 
poor parasite as she was in the utter womanli- 
ness of her character. Without him her life fell 
into ruin, or became a mere segment of life, 
purposeless, meaningless; not life at all, but 
simply endurance; a dull suffering of days end 
nights, sunrise and sunset, warmth and cold: 
existence as mindless and hopeless as that of the 
cattle on the hill-side, and without their animal 
joy in living. 

Sometimes she would close her book with a 
short sudden sigh that was like a stifled sob, and 
rise from her moss-grown bank and walk away 
from the spot where her calm duenna worked 


little criss-cross stitches with Rerlin wool, and | 


put in a few beads here and there, and admired 
the effect of her labors, and was happy. Flora 
would wander away in the green solitude, and 
lean her head against one of the great ash trunks 
and shed secret tears—tears of love and pity and 
regret—for the husband for whose falsehood she 
had declared her hatred and her contempt. _Bit- 
ter were those tears, 
hopelessness. . 

**If God would let me die!” That was her 
only prayer. But in spite of hidden tears, of 
nights that were half unrest, the sweet soft air 
of Kerry did its work of healing. The languid 
eyes regained some of their old light, the oval 
cheek recovered its delicate bloom. As Flora 
grew stronger, the two ladies wandered farther 
afield ; they climbed Mangerton and looked down 
upon the glorious panorama of hills and waters ; 
they spent long days on the laurel-shaded banks 
of that mighty cascade which comes rushing 
down from the summit of Mangerton; Flora 
botanizing, Mrs. Ollivant steadfast to the slip- 
pers. ‘They penetrated the Gap of Dunloe, and 
rode their trusty ponies into the Black Valley ; 
and from the time she first beheld it this lonely 
vale was Flora’s favorite resort. The gloomy 
grandeur of the scene seemed in harmony with 
sad thoughts; the solitude soothed her. By de- 
grees Mrs. Ollivant came to understand that it 
might be .better sometimes to let Flora wander 
alone, or at least with no other companion than 
the sturdy guide who led her pony over the 
rough bits of road, and told her the legends that 
belonged to every crag and peak. And Mrs. 
Ollivant, having punctiliously followed the pre- 
cepts of the guide-book, felt that she had done 
her duty to Killarney, and in her heart of hearts 
preferred sitting in the shade of a weeping ash 
on the lawn, reading her favorite Wordsworth or 
grounding dear Cuthbert’s slippers, to the more 
exhausting pleasures that appertain to the wor- 
ship of nature. 

So Flora crossed the lake in a little boat re- 
served for her especial use, and on the other side 
found her pony in the charge of a faithful gos- 
soon, her liege retainer, and rode thence to the 
Black Valley, that awful amphitheatre of hills 
which even on the sunniest day has an aspect 
of all-abiding gloom. Here she would roam at 
will, while the guide, who was discreet enough to 
know when he was not wanted, sat on some green 
knoll and busied himself with the fabrication of 
salmon flies, being a mah of infinite resources. 
The few inhabitants of that romantic solitude 
grew to be familiar with the pretty young English 
lady. The briglit-faced girls loved to talk to 
her, the women brought her goat’s milk, the 
children gathered ferns and wild flowers for her. 
The very dogs fawned upon her and entreated 
her notice. She was nearer bappiness in these 
lonely rambles than she had ever been since that 
areadful June evening at the Willows, when Jar- 
red Gurner revealed her husband’s baseness. 

Here, in this grand and melancholy scene, her 
soul rose to its loftier level. That old selfish la- 
ment-—‘* He saw my grief, he saw me endure the 
agony of hope deferred, the sickening tortures of 
suspense, and he went on deceiving me”—was 
forgotten, She thought of her husband for the 
first time with unalloyed pity. He was so far 


for they were shed in utter 
' 








from her, so utterly divided! She could survey 
his conduct more calmly from this distance. 
She looked back as to a past life, und saw him 
with eyes that were no longer passion-blinded. 


It was for her sake he had sinned. Let her 
think of him ever so unkindly, she could not 
quite shut that fact out of her mind. For her 


sake, to win her love, he had been false to him- 
self. It was not in his nature to stoop, it was 
not in his nature to deceive; and for her sake 
he had made himself a liar and a hypocrite. 
She recalled those moments of gloom which had 
puzzled and distressed her, dark moods that 
had stolen upon her husband even in their sun- 
viest hours, depression which he had referred 
to professional anxieties. She could under- 
stand now that he had suffered for his sin; the 
burden of his falsehood had not sat lightly upon 
him; all that was noble in his soul had revolted 
against that one great meanness. 

** And it was for my sake,” she told herself. 
Many women would have been proud of such a 
passion ; just as Cleopatra may have been proud 
when her warrior-lover bartered his glory for her 
worthless love, and followed her vanishing sails, 
and told her that worlds won or lost counted less 
than one tear of hers. 

Sometimes Flora thought of her husband with 
such settled and hopeless sorrow as she might 
have felt for the very dead—for one whose days 
and wrongs were done, whose memory only re- 
mained to be cherished or despised. But there 
were other moments, when her fancy pictured 
him in his lonely life, and her heart ached for 
his forlornness. 

“‘How strange the house must seem!” she 
thought, picturing to herself those familiar rooms 
in Wimpole Street. The Willows, she knew, 
was given over to the care of servants ; her hus- 
band was not likely to go there. ‘‘ How strange 
and how lonely that stiff London house must 
look! worse than when I first saw it, and won- 
dered at its cold primness ; much worse for Cuth- 
bert now that his mother is no longer there to 
keep him company. He will sit in his consult- 
ing-room half through the night, reading those 
dreadful medical books—English and French 
and German. What horrid creatures we must 
be, when so many doctors can find so much to 
write about our diseases! Poor Cuthbert! It 
seems such a dreary life. But it is only the 
same kind of existence he led before papa came 
home from Australia. It could not matter to 
him very much, if it were not that we have been 
so happy.” And she remembered those famous 
lines they two had so often read together : 


“Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felici 
Nella miseria.” 


” 





CHAPTER XXXvV. 


“She spoke with passion after pause: And were it 

wisely done 

If we who can not gaze above should walk the 
earth alone? 

If we whose virtue is so weak should have a will 
80 —. 

And stand blind on the rocks to choose the right 
path from the wrong ? 

To choose perhaps a love-lit hearth, instead of love 
and heaven— 

A single rose, for a rose-tree which beareth seven 
times seven ? 

A rose- that droppeth from the hand, that fadeth 
in the breast, 

Until, in grieving for the worst, we learn what is 
the best!” 


Tuey had been more than a month at Muck- 
ross, and the first leaflets of autumn were begin- 
ning to fall lightly on the mossy turf and in the 
park-like roads where the pine-trees shed their 
cones on the path. Flora’s improved health 
was an agreeable subject for Mrs. Ollivant to en- 
large upon in her letters to her son, and she lit- 
tle dreamed how many a pang she inflicted on 
the lonely worker when she discoursed of his 
wife's brightening cheeks, quiet slumbers, and im- 
proved spirits. ‘There are wounds whose pain 
the tenderest touch can only irritate. Reading 
those cheerful letters in the dull solitude of his 
consulting-room by the gray London light, Cuth- 
bert ‘Ollivant thought how shallow a soul this 
must be whose griefs mountain scenery and fresh 
air could cure—how frail the tie which had 
bound his young wife to him, when its severance 
left so slight a scar. 

‘*T have prayed God for her happiness,” he 
said to himself afterward, ashamed of this selfish 
pang. ‘*Am I weak enough to be sorry that 
my prayer has been heard? Let me think of 
her tenderly, as the thorn-tree may remember 
the summer butterfly that floated about its rough 
branches for a noontide, brightening and beauti- 
fying it for a little while, and then soaring away 
to the flowers.” 

‘** Had we not better go back to the Willows, 
mamma?” Flora asked one morning. ‘You 
must be anxious to see that all is right.” 

She could not bring herself to speak of her 
husband, but it was of the mother’s desire to 
see her son she was thinking. 

** Well, yes, my love, I shall be very glad to 
see poor Cuthbert again. His letters are so 
short and so far apart, and altogether so unsat- 
isfactory, that I am naturally rather anxious 
about him. It is more than a week since I 
heard last. And then there are the servants at 
the Willows. Itisn’t quite a wise thing to leave 
them alone so long; yet it seems cruel to take 
you away while the warm weather lasts, for you 
seem so fond of the place.” 

**T do like it very much, mamma; it is so 
sweet and sad and solitary; but I am ready to 
go back whenever you please. I wish to obey 
you, dear mamma; for, believe me,” with a bro- 
ken sob, ‘‘I am anxious to make up to you in 
some small measure for all the sucrifices you 
have made for me.” 

**Do not speak of them, dearest. It is true 
that I should like to be with Cuthbert, but he 
wishes me to be with you; and I have never 


| thus she ended all consolatory arguments, 








thwarted any wish of his. And then I look for- 
ward with hope-—” 

“Do not hope any thing for me, mamma: I 
have done with hope.’ 

“ You said the same two years ago, dear, in 
your grief; yet you have known some happy 
hours since then.” 

Flora turned from her with a sigh. It was 

But 
she did not forget the mother’s anxiety to see her 
son, the housekeeper’s concern for her household, 

“T believe I am quite well now, mamma,’ 
she said; ‘‘ well enough to satisfy Mr. pore 
and to do without his eternal tonics ; so we may 
as well go home as soon as you like.” 

‘*Then I'll write to Mary Anne to-day, and 
see about the packing to-morrow,” replied Mrs, 
Ollivant, delightedly. 

Packing with her was a solemn business that 
occupied at least two days, and demanded seri- 
ous thought. 

The Mary Anne to whom she was going to 
announce her return was a somewhat antiquated 
female, who had been house-maid and parlor-maid 
in the quiet establishment at Long Sutton; one 
of those household treasures, an old servant. 

Flora went out alone that afternoon for one 
of her last rambles, more regretful at leaving this 
tranquil retreat than she would have liked her 
mother-in-law to know. She had not been hap- 
py here, but she had been at peace. ‘There had 
been nothing to remind her of her past life, with 
its shifting lights, its dark shadows. To return 
to the Willows was to go back to the empty husk 
of her lost happiness. Not an object in that 
house, which Cuthbert Ollivant had been so glad 
to adorn for her, bat would remind her of how 
much she had lost in losing him. 

Pleasant to open the little gate that led into 
the sacred precincts of the abbey, unfollowed by 
the juvenile guardian of the shrine, for whom 
Flora was a privileged person. How still and 
calm and holy was that ancient place of tombs, 
all nature’s wildest, fairest growth beautifying 
and sheltering it!—deep grass, greenest mosses, 
gray lichen, ruddy strawberry leaves; the ferns 
grown tall and rank in their autumnal maturity, 
the wild honeysuckle exhaling its latest breath 
in perfume, the berries brightening to deepest red 
on mountain ash and arbutus, the first yellow- 
ing leaves upon poplar and plane, the creeping 
blue bird's-eye stealing in and out among loftier 
weeds, purple foxgloves lifting their slender spires 
among the ferns. 

Flora moved softly through the deep grass to 
her favorite nook, awed, no less than on her first 
entrance here, by the solemn beauty of the scene. 
She had her chosen spot—a quiet corner of the 
burial-ground—where she could sit for hours, 
hidden by the angle of a great square tomb, and 
out of the beat of exploring tourists. The boy 
who guarded the place knew her retreat, and was 
careful to keep strangers away from it. She 
seated herself on a humble mossy old grave be- 
side the loftier tomb, and opened her book—her 
beloved Dante, almost every page scored and an- 
notated with her husband's pencil. He had 
taught her Italian out of Dante, just as he had 
taught her Latin out of Horace. ‘There were 
his careful notes on the margin of each page, 
every obscurity made clear, every rugged line 
made smooth. They had read their favorite 
pages together in Italy, where climate and land- 
scape lent reality to the verse, and Dante’s poem 
seemed to take new grandeur from Dante’s land. 
To-day she turned the leaves slowly, finding it a 
hard thing to keep her ideas from wandering far 
from the page. 

“*Tf I had never known the truth I might still 
have been happy,” she thought, brooding upon 
that revelation of Jarred Gurner’s, She had 
been so happy just before that evil day, looking 
forward with unutterable hopes to the time when 
her baby would smile upon her—when Cuthbert 
would be proud and glad with the pride and 
gladness of a father—when all the world would 
seem brighter for those two, because of the new 
bright life that would be theirs to cherish and 
adore. Asa child thinks of its first doll, a maid- 
en of her first lover, Flora had thought of the 
child that was to be given to her arms; and lo, 
death had claimed the unopened bud, and sent 
it to blossom in a fairer, holier land. 

She closed her volume with a despairing sigh. 
All the wide world of poetry could not comfort 
her or beguile her thoughts from her own little 
life and its great grief. Francesca and her lover 
were but empty shadows; and if they had loved 
and suffered verily in their day, she could hardly 
pity them. Suffering seemed the common lot 
of humanity. All the horrors of the dreamer’s 
under-world could not awaken her interest. Ugo- 
lina was simply a bore. She tossed the book 
aside impatiently, and gave herself up to musing 
on her own troubles. What was she to do with 
that empty remnant of her life which remained 
to be got rid of somehow ? 

The rustle of a woman’s dress sweeping over 
the Idng grass roused her from this gloomy rev- 
erie, after it had lasted some time. She looked 
up and saw a lady approaching, young, tall, 
handsome, and oh! so happy-looking—a woman 
who looked as if her world was all sunshine. 
She came quickly along, sooking about her ad- 
miringly, uttering a little exclamation of delight 
now and then involuntarily, for she had no one 
to whom te communicate her rapture. She was 
very handsome, quite in a different style from 
Flora’s flower-like beauty: whereby Flora, as 
was natural, admired her intensely. This stran- 
ger was a brunette, with an olive complexion 
and eyes that were darker than a starless night. 
She had a sweet smiling mouth, and white teeth 
that showed a little between the red, slightly 
parted lips. She was dressed in soft Indian silk 
of a yellowish hue, which harmonized wonder- 
fully with the rich coloring of her somewhat 
Spanish beauty; and in her gray felt hat there 
was a scarlet plume, fastened with a broad sil- 





ver buckle—just such a hat as one sees in some 
of Vandyck’s portraits. A scarlet shawi, a resi 
Indian fabric, embroidered with gold - colored 
silk, hung carelessly upon her shoulders, and a 
large umbrella of the same material as her dress 
sheltered her from the sun. In one hand she 
carried a flat japanned color-box, and this, to 
Flora’s surprise, she deposited among the straw- 
berry-plants and ivy upon the stone tomb. She 
was going to sketch, evidently; but where was 
her sketch-book? Flora watched her move- 
ments with languid curiosity. Having laid down 
her paint-box, the lady looked abont her for a 
minute or so, and then mounted one of the low 
graves, and looked across the burial-ground, and 
called, ‘‘ Toinette, Toinette!” whereupon a shrill 
voice, with a very decided twang, responded, 
‘*M’ voici, m’d’me! j’viens, m’d’me;” and then 
a much smaller voice, also shrill, cried, ‘* Mam— 
mam—mam—man !” and anon a young person 
in a neat cambric cap appeared, stumbling over 
the graves and through the long grass and 
brambles, carrying a large portfolio and an art- 
ist’s camp-stool, and with a very small child— 
all white and scarlet, like a tropical bird—hang- 
ing on to her dress. 

“*Come to mamma, darling!” cried the lady ; 
and presently the little eighteen-months-old tod- 
dier was lifted in her strong young arms and 
held up in the sunlight, cooing, laughing, joyous, 
and crying, ‘*’Gain, maman, ‘gain !”—meaning 
that the tossing operation, however fatiguing to 
the operator, was to be continued until farther 
notice. 

Hot tears welled up into Flora’s eyes, and she 
turned her face against the tomb which conceal- 
ed her from the*strangers, to hide those stream- 
ing eyes from the light. Happy mother, happy 
child! Over her baby’s narrow grave the sum- 
mer flowers had bloomed and faded. She had 
never held him in her arms, never seen his sweet 
blue eyes. Why were some people so happy in 
this world, she asked, and she so miserable ?—a 
common question which poor humanity is prone 
to address to Fate. The camp-stool was pro- 
vided with a big canvas umbrella; there was also 
a portable easel, which the lady arranged with 
extreme care and precision, while the French 
bonne rambled about with the child, showing it 
the flowers and trees and tombs, with perpetual 
exclamations in the style of Maguelon and Yve- 
line, in Nos Bons Villageois. 

**T think that will do,” said the lady to her- 
self, after arranging and re-arranging the eqsel, 
and shifting the big umbrella two or three times. 

** What a fuss she makes about her things!” 
thought Flora; ‘‘she ought to be a very great 
artist for her sketch to be worth all this prepara- 
tion,’ 

But the Jady made no sign of beginning work. 
She walked in and out among the low graves, 
looked at the view from every point, paused to 
survey her preparations, smiled approvingly. 

**T think he will like this spot,” she murmur- 
ed. ‘*That angle of the abbey stands out so 
well against the foliage. What a lovely back- 
ground for one of his subjects! He might paint 
as good a picture as Millais’s ‘ Huguenots ;’ just 
two lovers meeting or parting in front of yonder 
ruined wall, and every bit of lichen and ivy on 
that old tomb standing sharply out in the clear 
air.” ‘ 

“Oh,” thought Flora, ‘‘all these prepara- 
tions are for some one else—her husband, per- 
haps.” 

She thought of the brief happy days at Brans- 
combe, in that by-gone life of hers, when she too 
had busied herself with a painter's parapherna- 
lia, and arranged the pencils and dabbled with 
the colors belonging to that Raphael in embryo, 
Mr. Walter Leyburne. 

‘* How foolish I was in those days !” she mused, 
pitying her fond girlish delusions; ‘‘ and if that 
old woman told the truth, he never really cared 
forme. Poor papa almost asked him to propose 
to me, I dare say ;” blushing hotly at the humil- 
iating idea. 

And then she thought of that young lover's 
awful death: hurled in one moment from the 
sunlight and glory of this world to tragic instan- 
taneous death—horrible death, perchance, for 
who could tell what endurance of agony might 
not be concentrated in that awful moment? ‘The 
sun shining on the smiling summer fields, the 
sky-lark caroling in heaven’s unclouded vault, 
and below that bright glad world the awful il- 
limitable gulf men cal] the grave! 

** How could my husband ever be happy, re- 
membering that hour?” she wondered. ‘* How 
could he ever feel himself less than a murderer ?” 

She lapsed into gloomy thought, and forgot 
the strange lady, who, after fluttering about a 
little, now here, now there, disappeared from that 
corner of the burial-ground, leaving the easel and 
umbrella ready for the coming worker. Flora 
looked up presently, slightly curious about any 
lover of that art she loved so well. She thought 
of her own portfolios and sketching gear, lying 
idle in her pretty morning-room at the Willows. 
She had not touched pencil or brushes since that 
cruel hour when the bright thread of life was bro- 
ken. Old pursuits could delight her no longer; 
life’s joy-bells were out of tune. Yet she was 
too much an artist in her small way to behold 
that easel and color-box without some faint in- 
terest, and she watched for the coming of the 
painter. 

“*T don’t think I should ever have cared for 
him if he hadn’t been a painter,” she mused, re- 
membering how her interest in the young stran- 
ger in the velvet coat had first been aroused in 
the far-away time when she used to look out of 
the window in Fitzroy Square, that dreary stony 
quadrangle which to her was the finest 
sqaare in London. 

A footfall came softly across the deep grass, 
the odor of a choice Havana polluted the sweet 
flower-scented air. ‘The artist was approaching. 

She looked up curiously from her snug retreat 


” 


fancy 
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in the angle made by the tomb and low fern- 
fringed wall. He too wore a velvet coat. It 
was the custom of the painter tribe evidently. 
He too had a silky mustache cf palest auburn: 
she could just see the drooping ends under the 
broad brim of his Panama hat. He wore a 
short Vandyck beard. He was tall and slim 
and youthful of aspect, with long white feminine 
hands, an onyx cameo on one finger, a carnelian 
intaglio on the other. Her face grew white as 
the cotton-flowers in the Black Valley, the fleecy 
blossoms that whiten the marshy grounds, like 
snow in summer, ‘The stranger—whose face 
she had not seen yet—had a carriage and man- 
ner that turned her blood to ice: so like the 
dead—so like the dead! Yet why should not 
two young men resemble each other in figure 
and bearing? There was nothing extraordinary 
in the resemblance ; but it gave her an awful feel- 
ing, as if the returning dead had drawn near her 
under the bright blue sky. She could hardly 
breathe. She felt that horrid sense of oppres- 
sion which seizes upon the sleeper in a night- 
mare dream; felt that she wanted to cry aloud, 
and could not for her very life. The stranger 
lingered a little before he came to the easel, 
looked about him admiringly, consideringly, as 
the lady had done; mounted a lowly grave and 
surveyed the scene, with that indifference to the 
sanctity of graves which marks the tourist ; walk- 
ed about a little, exploring, meditating, and then 
began to sing to himself softly in a tenor voice— 
a voice that had a faint touch of that veiled tone 
with which Sims Reeves strikes the fountain of 
our tears, the one exquisitely pathetic voice 
which to have heard but once is to remember 
forever. He sang the ‘* Donna @ mobile,” sing- 
ing as he strolled from tomb to tomb, with just 
that debonair tone in which Mario used to troll 
the melody as he sauntered gayly across the 
bridge, leaving death and ruin behind him. At 
the sound of that familiar air Flora began to 
tremble violently. She drew closer to the tomb, 
clung to it, as if there were succor and defense 
from some unfathomable horror even in that 
stony shelter. 

**If the dead could come back!” she thought ; 
‘*if it were possible, or if it were possible that 
man had deceived me! But no; Cuthbert ac- 
knowledged it. My husband confessed his part 
in Walter's death. It is only a likeness in voice’ 
and in walk and figure.” 

She paused, breathless, and wiped the cold 
perspiration from her forehead. Greater terror 
she could hardly have known had the dead verily 
appeared to her. She thought of Lazarus, and 
of that unspeakable awe which must have fallen 
upon his sisters when they saw their dead come 
forth at his Master’s summons. 

**The voice—the voice!” she thought, as 
those tender notes floated away on the soft 


air. ‘‘I+ ic hic very tone<tis-favorite~ 
dy. How often I have heard him sing, just like 


that, as he stooped over my shoulder to-correct 
a line in my drawing, without knowing that he 
was singing!” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





THE FUCHSIA. 


Wirurn the mountain lodge we sat, 
At night, and watched the slanted snow 
Blown headlong over hill and moor, . 
And heard from dell and tarn below 
The loosened torrents thundering slow. 


*Twas such a night as drowns the stars 
And blots the moon from out the sky; 
We could not see our favorite larch, 
Yet heard it rave incessantly 
As the white whirlwinds drifted by. 


Sad thoughts were near—we might not bar 
Their stern intrusion from the door— 
Till you rose meekly, lamp in hand, 
And from an inner chamber bore 
A book renowed by sea and shore. 


And as you flung it open, lo! 
Between the pictured leaflets lay, 

Embalmed by processes of Time, 
A gift of mine—a fuchsia spray 
I gathered one glad holiday. 


Then suddenly the chamber changed, 
And we forgot the snow and wind; 
Once more we paced a garden path 
With even feet and even mind, 
That red spray in your hair confined. 


The cistus trembled by the porch, 
The shadow round the dial moved: 

I knew this, though I marked them not, 
For I had spoken unreproved, 
And, dream-like, knew that I was loved. 


Sweet wife! when falls a darker night, 
May some pure flower of memory 
Hid in the volume of the soul 
Bring back o’er life’s tormented sea 
As dear a peace to you and me! 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


A Thunder-Bolt among the Freemasons.—Spurgeon’s 
new College.— Destruction of Northumberland 
House.— Vive Petroleum ! 

ONSIDERING that the secret societies of 
Europe, according to the author of Lothair, 

are the mainspring of all political action, it is 
astonishing how very quietly they go to work, at 
all events in this country. Perhaps it is because 

**they are at the bottom of every thing”—and 

remain there—that we see nothing of them. But 

certainly it is only at the ‘‘dead season” of the 
year, when the gigantic cucumbers and three- 
headed pigs make their appearance in the news- 
papers, that the Freemasons, for example, are 
ever heard of, and only then in connection with 
some local event. Nevertheless, the ancient or- 





der of Freemasons is a powerful and numerous 
body, and, notwithstanding its occult calling, has 
always shown the same fondness for rank and 
title that distinguishes more ordinary societies in 
this country. It has always a nobleman—and 
has had a prince of the blood—for its Grand 
Master. And you may picture the unusual emo- 
tion when the Grand Master writes a short note 
to the society to remark, sans phrase, that he has 
given up his office, and doesn’t mean to belong 
to them any longer. To say that they were 
electrified by that announcement is only to ad- 
mit that Freemasons are mortals. The man 
who has thus slapped the face of the order is no 
less a person than that Marquis of Ripon who 
visited you officially a year or two ago in connec- 
tion with the Alabama claims. But he is one 
of the wealthiest noblemen in England, and one 
of its largest land-owners, and his ‘‘ going over 
to Rome” has given society not a little to talk 
about. For that’ is the reason why the Grand 
Master of the Freemasons has given up his office 
without apology: he has embraced the Catholic 
faith, which holds all secret societies to be impi- 
ous and dangerous, and has had to take off his 
embroidered apron and give up his silver trowel 
accordingly. 

What may justly be termed a movement in 
the opposite direction is Spurgeon’s new college. 
The humorous minister of ‘‘ the Tabernacle” can 
obtain what he pleases from his congregation 
for what Archbishop Manning, I fancy, would 
by no means allow were good works. He ex- 
presses a casual wish to see a Pastor’s Col- 
lege founded, and £9000 are at once put into 
his hands by his personal admirers, and without 
any public appeal whatever; and when he does 
appeal, the remaining money comes ‘‘ without 
taxing or pressure.” His influence seems to be 
fully equal to that of your Mr. Beecher, and 
though, unlike his, it does not extend to the up- 
per classes, it can produce as much golden fruit 
as he wishes. As for himself, he is not grasp- 
ing, ‘‘I can not eat and drink or wear more 
clothes,” he says, with rough but admirable frank- 
ness, ‘* than any one else ; therefore I don’t want 
your money.” As a ‘‘rank outsider,” and one 
who is in his eyes little better than ‘‘ an umbrella 
Christian, as I call the man who comes into my 
church only to get out of the rain,” I must con- 
fess that stout little Spurgeon has my confidence 
—though he doesn’t want it, having a very great 
sufficiency of his own. 

If you will only purchase—to our shame for 
permitting you to do so—a few more of our his- 
torical relics and records of old time, and if we 
go on pulling down our ancient structures at the 
present rate, you will soon have as many antiqui- 
ties to show in New York as we have in London. 
The famous lion at the top of Northumberland 
House, by which we were wont to prove our 
friends’ powers of observation—did it point east 
or west? toward the City or away from it ?—has 
been removed, and the ducal mansion itself 
knocked down by the auctioneer. It was sad to 
see the ancestral home of the Howards and the 
Percys—families of which you have as good a 
right to be proud as we—brought to such a pass 
as that, its splendid rooms, which were wont to 
be crowded by the fair and high-born for so 
many generations, profaned by Hebrew brokers : 
rooms in which Walpole danced, and Monk de- 
cided upon the restoration of a monarchy. All 
are gone now—the pictured ceilings that have 
looked down upon so many courtly scenes, and 
the carven mantel-pieces with their Phrygian 
captives in white stone, the gardens, the quad- 
rangle, the shrubberies, all pulled to pieces and 
disposed of, because, forsooth, the Board of 
Works warfts a better road on to the Thames 
Embankment. A quarter of a million will not 
pay the duke’s little account for all this dam- 
age, and small, indeed, is the per contra sum re- 
alized by the sale of the edifice. ‘The Grand 
Staircase, for instance, the finest work of its kind 
in England—with its double flight of moulded 
marble steps and scroll balustrades, fetched but 
£360. I would have given more for it myself if 
I had known where to put it. 

A man will do a good deal for the sake of sen- 
timent (did [ tell you, by-the-bye, of the young 
Frenchman who murdered his father in order 
that he might become ‘‘the only child of his 
widowed mother,” and so escape the conscrip- 
tion ?), but a woman will go to much greater 
lengths. A young wife who had no child, and 
had lost, as she imagined, her husband's affec- 
tions in consequence, absolutely stole a baby the 
other day and represented it to him as her own. 
She must have been kept very short of pocket- 
money, to have been driven to such a course, 
since unhappily the article is a drug, and can be 
readily purchased. But steal it she did, and not 
only has she got into great trouble about it—400 
real mothers of babies accompanying her to the 
police station, for one thing, to demand that she 
should be hanged, and prepared to do it off-hand 
—but her husband seems to have liked her none 
the better for all her pains. Mem. If you have 
no family, don’t steal a child, but hire one: to 
be retained only if approved. 

Some minds—of a very high order—can find 
poetry in every thing; and certain Frenchmen 
of somewhat Communistic tendencies have risen 
to quite a Miltonic height in their approbation 
of petroleum, as a political engine and a pana- 
cea for every thing amiss. The following chant, 
if*I may call it so, strikes me as very original : 

“ Brilliant liquor, elixir of love, Champagne of the 
oo nectar of the canaille, appease our thirst ; 
oil of the rocks, purify us; flambeau of the future, en- 
lighten us; of the Commune, conduct us; pre- 
cursor of the Revolution, unite us; arm of the dis- 
armed, fortify us; column of enfranchisement, sus- 
tain us; plank of the salvation of the abandoned, aid 
us; emperors, kings, and princes, functionaries and 
landlords, ministers and generals, capitalists and usu- 
rers, stifle them, petroleum! All palaces and castles ; 
all convents, churches, and beneck ; all popes, cardi- 
nals, and bishops; all Jesuits and priests; all monks 
and religieuses, burn them, petroleum! From slavery 
and despotism, from armies and from the law of blood, 


“great measure superseded water-power. 





deliver us, petroleum ! ee light of the Commune, 
have pity on us! God of Revolution, hear us!” 

The above is what its composers think so high- 
ly of as to term a Litany. I suggest it to Com- 
munist sympathizers in New York ; a brass-band 
would make a good accompaniment. Of poetry 
of quite another sort, there is an excellent spec- 
imen in Blackwood’s Magazine for September, 
upon the late Charles Sumner, well worth the at- 
tention of the American reader. It is by your 
sculptor, Story. R. Kempe, of London. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HOUSANDS of persons pass through the 
city of Fall River, Massachusetts, with no 
accurate knowledge of its industries, and with 
very little idea of its manufacturing and com- 
mercial importance. The terminus of the Bos- 
ton and Fall River Railway, and the landing- 
place of a popular line of New York steamers, 
travelers catch only glimpses of the city in their 
hasty transfer from boat to cars or from cars to 
boat, in the dusky morning or when evening 
shadows have fallen. The recent destruction b 
fire of the Granite Mills, end the sad loss of life 
in connection, have awakened special interest in 
this important manufacturing centre. Fall Riv- 
er was incorporated as a village more than sev- 
enty years ago, and as early as 1813 a cotton 
factory was built. ‘‘ Quequechau’’—a place of 
falling water—was the old Indian name of the 
settlement. The little stream from which the 
town: derives its present name is the outlet of 
the Watuppa Ponds, and in the last half mile of 
its course has a descent of more than 130 feet, 
forming a remarkable water-power. The chain 
of ponds, however, is even more valuable than 
the river, furnishing abundant “water for the 
generation of steam, which at this day has - a 
he 
commodious harbor of Fall River, at the en- 
trance of Taunton River into Mount Hope Bay, 
greatly conduces to its prosperity and rapid 
growth. Cotton mannfacturing is the chief in- 
dustry of the town, although thereare factories 
of various kinds. Within the last five years 
Fall River has more than doubled the capital in- 
vested in its cotton mills, and now the nominal 
capital is stated to be $14,870,000, while the act- 
ual investment is much greater. There are now 
thirty-four incorporated companies for the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods, chiefly prints; forty- 
four mills, with 1,269,788 spindles; and these 
mills, with something like 15,000 operatives, an- 
nually convert about 135,000 bales of cotton 
into 332,000,000 yards of cloth. Statistics show 
that over one-sixth of all the cotton spindles in 
the United States, and nearly one-fourth of those 
in New England, are concentrated in Fall River. 
The operatives are chiefly Irish, English, and 
French Canadians, and are noted for their thrift 
and industry. Many of them now have an i 
vidual pecuniary interest in the new cgrpora- 
tions, some of which count their gésticnolders 
by scores, or even by hu ds. The invest- 
ments in such cases ar large, of course, but 
tite ‘Omote industry, enterprise, and 
independent thrift among the laboring classes. 
















English newspapers are engaged in a dispute 
as to where Professor Tyndall was “raised.” 
The Court Journal says these are the facts: ‘‘ He 
was born at a ruined village called Leighlin 
Bridge, in the year 1820, and had his aptitude 
for abstract science first brought out by his 
being employed as ‘ chain-man’ on the Ordnance 
Survey, which has turned out so many Irish 
mathematicians and engineers. The whole dis- 
trict is full of Tyndalls, snug farming people, 
no doubt originally of English origin, but who 
have for generations intermarried with the 
Iyish.” 





A charming portrait of the Princess of Wales 
with one of her little ones on her back has 
delighted the English people. No less than 
300,000 copies of it have been sold. 





The total expenses of the eighteen excursions 
made by the Floating Hospital on the Hudson 
River, the Sound, and the Bay have been 
$5193 24. There were 10,133 children who par- 
ticipated in these excursions, and 5069 mothers 
who accompanied them. Such is a part of the 
good work of the St. John’s Guild during the 
past summer, 





Newport cottagers are flitting cityward, 
though they evidently leave their delightful 
abodes with reluctance. Saratoga and Long 
Branch, as well as the mountain resorts, are lit- 
erally deserted. And yet October is one of the 
most charming of all months in the country. 
The frosty air, softened by the mellow sun- 
shine, the brilliant forests, the ripened fruits, 
the falling nuts, are only a few of the varieties 
of October. 





A fatal Alpine accident is reported in foreign 
— A young shepherd descended from 

ernina to Pontresina with the news that he had 
found a lady dead at the foot of a rock. About 
forty persons immediately set out for the place 
indicated, in the valley of Rosegg, where they 
discovered the corpse of a young Gas extended 
on a bed of Alpine roses. There was no wound 
visible, and the only mark was a yellow spot on 
the left temple. In fact, the unfortunate lady 
seemed rather asleep than dead. It is surmised 
that in looking for the edelweiss flower she fell 
o— a ledge of rock and was killed instantane- 
ously. 





London newspapers are congratulating the 
citizens of that metropolis that in the construc- 
tion and arrangements of the new Pantechnicon 
the secret of absolute safety so far as fire is con- 
cerned has been discovered. The new edifice 
will consist of eight separate sections, each with 
an independent entrance. Each section is sub- 
divided into compartments fitted with double 
wrought-iron doors. No timber is to be em- 
ployed. Iron will be used for joists and girders, 
= for floors, and fire-proof bricks for the 
walls. 





In one of the rooms of the Boston Atheneum 
Gallery, where the Montpensier Collection is on 
exhibition, is the famous cartoon by Kaulbach, 
“The Era of the Reformation.’ It is a stupen- 


dous work of art, including nearly one hundred | 


life-size figures, and occupies the whole wall on 
one side of the room. This cartoon is now cwn- 
ed by Mr. Durfee, of Fall River. Twelve of Kaul- 
bach’s pictures, in the possession of King Louis 
of Bavaria, have by his majesty’s permission 
been photographed for public sale, and copies 
are now on sale at the print stores in Mu- 
nich. Some of these pictures have never before 
been copied. They are ace illustrative of 
some scene from the works of Schiller, which 
were alike favorites with the sovereign and the 
artist. 





The number of students in the College of the 
City of New York is 372, of whom thirty-two 
are in the Senior Class. The examination to the 
Introductory Department was successfully pass- 
ed by 560 applicants. 


The following incident is reported as strictly 
true: An elderly gentleman of Concord, New 
Hampshire, was riding on the Eastern Railroad 
the other day, when a lady entered the car hav- 
ing a child under one arm and a dog under the 
other. The car was well filled, so she proceed- 
ed to stow herself, child, and dog into the vacant 
seat beside this gentleman. Having a great aver- 
sion to dogs, he blandly remarked, ‘* Madam, I 
have no objection to one baby in this seat, but 
I have the most decided objection to twins.” 
The lady with the ‘‘ twins’? moved on to find 
other accommodations. 





After three years’ labor the great gallery of 
the Louvre, fronting the banks of the Seine, is 
about to be opened to the public. Rubens’s 
“History of Queen Marie de Medicis’’ occupies 
one-fourth of the gallery; and the remaining 
space will be filled with paintings by masters 
whose works have not yet found a place in the 
collection. 





Jaborandi is an unfamiliar name, but is likely 
to become well known in the medical profession, 
if it possesses the virtues attributed to it. It is 
a Brazilian plant, and has been recently carried 
to France, where certain great medical authori- 
ties pronounce it an important acquisition. It 
is a powerful excitant of the salivary and perspir- 
atory glands, acting with great promptness and 
energy. 





Trafalgar Square, London, is to be made beau- 
tiful. The Duke of Northumberland intends to 
do it. The dismal flag-stones will give place to 
gravel-walks and parterres of flowers. The Land- 
seer lions will be surrounded by a bed of dws p¢ 
evergreens. 





The population of (hina has been estimated 
at one hundred fijiions. But in a recent com- 
municationto the Société de Géographie of Par- 
is AbPe"David, a well-known Chinese explorer, 
[Kiéclares this to be much below the real number. 
He reckons the population at three hundred mill- 
ions, and believes that were it not for infanticide 
and small-pox the people would double them- 
selves every twenty years. 





The bridge of boats over the Tiber at Rome is 
to be completed in about two months. It will 
be constructed of eighteen boats, cach about ten 
feet long and six feet and a half wide, They are 
to be connected by iron rods, and the bridge 
will be so constructed that it can easily be length- 
ened when the river is high. The bridge can 
also, in case of storms, be separated into two 
parts and moored at the shore. It is for foot- 
passengers only. 


Hereafter, by special order, the police of our 
city will wear the prescribed uniform at all 
times, whether on duty or off duty, unless spe- 
cially authorized to wear citizen’s clothes. It 
is believed that this arrangement will tend to 
increase the moral efficiency of the police farce. 





A curious story is told in connection with the 
discovery of the remains of Leonardo da Vimci 
at the Chateau of Amboise. This chateau, long 
the residence of the kings of France, is now lit- 
tle more than a mass of ruins. Napoleon III., 
however, gave orders for its restoration ; and in 
1864, as a preliminary step, men were sent to 
search for any valuable art or historic treasures. 
Soon some remains were found, which, from a 
defaced inscription, were believed to be those 
of Leonardo da Vinci, who died at the Chateau 
of Clas-Lucé, near by. The bones were removed 
with care, and the skull minutely examined, and 
it was decided that it must have belonged to a 
man of great genius. A cast was taken of it; 
and the keeper at Amboise was ordered to send 
the remains to Paris so that the anatomists 
might construct a skeleton from them. But 
when the remains arrived at Paris, strange to 
say, the skull was found to be a very common 
one, in fact it did not fit the bones at all, and 
the wonder was how such a fine cast could have 
been made from such a poor skull. So the re- 
mains were returned to Amboise and thrown into 
a corner, although a monument was erected to 
the painter upon the spot where they had been 
found. Not long ago the Chateau of Amboise 
fell into the hands of the Comte de Paris, who 
resolved to restore it. The box of bones re- 
turned from Paris was found and put into the 
vaults of the chapel of the chateau. But pretty 
soon more bones were discovered, and among 
them the identical skull from which the plaster 
model was taken in 1864. This led to an inves- 
tigation, and it appeared that after the cast was 
taken the remains were left in charge of the gar- 
dener of the castle. That evening, while in a 
wine-shop, his comrades desired to see the skull 
about which there had been so much talk. So 
it was taken to the shop, examined, and forgot- 
ten, and the keeper of the house threw it care- 
lessly into the cellar. When the remains were 
ordered to Paris the gardener could not remem- 
ber what he had done with theskull. So he took 
another from the lot of bones, which looked 
“precisely like the lost one’ —for he knew 
nothing of phrenology and comparative anat- 
omy. When the error was discovered the gar- 
dener told a lie to get out of the scrape, and 
swore he sent the bones just as he found them. 
Years later the gardener happened to be in the 
cellar of the wine-shop; he stumbled over the 
lost skull, and secretly replaced it among the 
bones at the chateau. And thus it was redis- 
covered; and now it is believed the scattered 
bones of the great painter are all gathered to- 
gether, and they will be placed beneath the 
monument erected to his memory. 
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ON THE TERRACE. 


Tue stately lady, the grave calm man, 

Stood on the terrace together ; 

’Mid the bright rose thickets the revelers strayed, 
From lawn to fountain the children played, 
And hidden music sweet melodies made 

At the féte in the July weather. 


With careless languid courtesy 

She bent to hear him speak 

Of the newest book and the latest play, 

Of the keenest move in the statesmen’s fray, 
Of the freshest topic of the day, 

Of the marvel of the week. 


Lightly, with his practiced tongue, 

He touched on all and each, 

With here a sneer, and there a jest, 

And now a grave word, as to attest, 

**T give you the foam on the top—the rest 
No passing hand can reach.” 


Yet once, ah me, how long ago! 

Each one was all to the other, . 

When every whispered word of his 

Woke her young heart to a dream of bliss. 
Does the ghost of First Love's trembling kiss 
Still lingering round them hover ? 


The measure of the music changed ; 

On the summer breezes stole 

A low, sweet, simple, homely air, 

Such as one listens to every where : 

To the two who lounged on the terrace there 
It spoke as to heart and soul. 


Her proud head drooped, his low voice ceased, 
For a moment in thought they stood, 

Young, eager, fearless, happy, and true, 

As when no cold wisdom claimed her due, 
When love was fresh, and hope was new, 

At the tryst in the old oak wood. 


A vivid flush on the stern bronzed face; 

A tear in the large blue eyes ; 

Then—back to the world and its talk again, 
Custom closed chill o’er the instant’s pain, 
For thought were a folly and memory vain 
In the path that before them lies. 








SUNSHINE. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


SUPPOSE there were theorists in our social 

circle who might have elaborated a system of 
compensation entailing the absolute necessity of 
a future and immortal state from the slight facts 
alone in the life ofthe lovely creature whom we 
always knew as Sunshine—a system that would 
declare it indispensable, in order to make all 
things even, that her brief and beautiful exist- 
ence must be continued elsewhere, and under 
circumstances which should not exclude sorrow, 
that common heritage of humanity, from her lot. 
Yet there were certainly others who said that 
Sunshine took her sorrow in the early extinguish- 
ing of all the light and warmth and cheer when 
she went ‘* where they never see the sun.” But, 
for my own part, when I see the moon drop out of 
heaven, a dead cinder, I shall believe that all Sun- 
shine’s glory underwent extinction, and not be- 
fore. 

It is true that our Sunshine never knew what 
sorrow was—from experience, that is—and ‘hat 
every wish of her heart was gratified before she 
could have recognized it fora wish. But to me 
it always seemed that the joy which, spread thin- 
ly over threescore years and ten, appears but a 
small allowance, with her was condensed in the 
short space of her twenty years, till between the 
one and the other there wa’ the difference that 
exists between a diamond and a charcoal pit. 

Sunshine’s earliest recollections were those of 
pleasure: a morning, for instance, when she lay 
under a lofty tree, with bees humming in the air 
and birds warbling in the boughs, while, with all 
the well-being and careless content of the winged 
creatures around her, she gazed up at the blue 
sky and golden light and emerald shadows flick- 
ering far overhead ; or an evening when she and 
her playmates stood with their faces against the 
window-panes looking into the other world out- 
side, where in the daytime there was nothing 
but a rose-bush to be seen—the world that be- 
came visible only after dark; a warm and brill- 
iant room, with soft-globed lamps and flowers, 
and bright, rosy children looking back at them 
across the invisible barrier between; a room that 
was on the outskirts of fairy-land, they were told 
—that fairy-land for which, in the intervals of 
doll life, Sunshine and her cousins used all day 
to search. Nor did school put an end to the 
search ; school was all a part of the play to Sun- 
shine, coming late, as it did, after some eight or 
ten years of out-door life had given her a healthy 
seasoning. ‘They were halfa dozen children to- 
gether, Sunshine and her cousins; a day gov- 
erness taught them at Sunshine’s home, and the 
lessons were not only so much sport to Sunshine, 
but presently interested her as the story-books 
did; and between emulation and curiosity, and 
the sense of difficulty overcome and the desire 
to please, were always an enjoyment in them- 
selves; and when she was allowed her first ap- 
proach to foreign languages it seemed to her that 
she had the entrée of other worlds, other plan- 
ets; and when the “fairy stores of science” be- 
gan to be opened to her, she was still continuing, 
she said, that search which she began after look- 
ing through the lighted evening window. 

In fact, Sunshine’s school-days were all holi- 
days; for a powerful memory and a quick un- 
derstanding made any more than healthy and 

leasant effort unnecessary, and left her free for 
er amusements in a home that was little less 
than paradise itself. 

What a lovely place that home of Sunshine’s 
was! It stood in a wood upon a hill, all around 
it of velvet sward; on one side an un- 

wilderness of flowers—oi |-fashioned flow- 








ers, vivid crimson hollyhocks, blue larkspur, all 
sorts of the flower-de-luce, and fragrant balms 
and southernwoods, and violets and carnations, 
sloping to the brook that went tumbling down 
the hill, and tossing a perpétual spray to the hare- 
bells and cardinals and gentians that haunted 
its brinks and wet places, and that seemed to 
lean and gaze like vagrants and outcasts at the 
fortunate garden flowers which were only less 
wild than they. And meanwhile the brook 
went falling silverly down to meet the river that 
wound along, as one could see through the forest 
avenues that had been cleared to frame its per- 
fect pictures, in reach after reach of beauty be- 
tween the hills. Into Sunshine’s own window a 
white rose that her great-grandmother had plant- 
ed peered all the summer, bringing its fragrance 
with it to excuse the liberty ; and Sunshine, lean- 
ing out this window, as far back as she could 
recollect, after she had finished her evening 
prayers, gazing at the dark wood shadows and 
the star-lit sky, taking the perfume of her old 
roses, and hearing, through the heavenly stillness 
that the murmurs filled, the sigling of the wood, 
the rustle of the brook, the soft whisper of the 
river, or, springing up in the morning to all the 
radiance of the dawn, the darting birds, the 
brilliant flowers, the sparkling dew, thought how 
beautiful the world was, how beautiful the pow- 
er that created it, and never dreamed in those 
days that there was a child in it less blessed than 
she herself. 

She used to dance along caroling some blithe 
song or other on her way. If her father met her 
he always stopped to kiss her; her mother never in 
all her life spoke an ungentle or a reproving word 
to her; her teachers declared that her instincts 
were virtues; the servants would have gone 
through fire for her, they said; as she galloped 
on her pony in the lanes there was not a way- 
farer that did not send a blessing after her. 

Her father was the important man of the re- 
gion in which he lived; and through the various 
industries that clustered themselves round his 
great operations as necessary to them there were 
some thousands of people to whom he dispensed 
the bread of this world’s life. But the deference 
paid to Sunshine, in childhood and in girlhood, 
by all these people had nothing to do with that 
circumstance ; they were under no bonds to their 
employer, and rendered him fair equivalent for 
all they had, and, on the other hand, might have 
felt some irritation with the fate that gave him 
and his child so much profit out of the sweat of 
their brows; but it would have been impossible 
to feel a sentiment of envy, or indignation, or 
even of injustice in Sunshine’s presence. All 
seemed to acknowledge that for such a creature 
the: world was made, and would as soon have 
felt it an injustice, if one of heaven’s angels stood 
before them, that that angel should have his 
wings, as have felt that all luxury and beauty 
and blessing should not belong to this young 
girl by a sort of birthright. It was simply in 
character, and like the proper dressing and set- 
ting of a theatrical scene to them, that Sunshine 
dwelt at home in great rooms full of sumptuous 
loveliness ; that she trod on velvet carpets and 
inlaid floors; that vast mirrors, reflecting her, 
made as beautiful objects as the paintings on the 
walls, as the statues in the niches; that her face 
flashed on them, rolling along her easy way, from 
the splendid equipage whose dust overlaid them : 
she was, in short, to them a representation of 
the lifxury and magnificence of dreams; they 
drew nearer to such things with her than they 
could ever hope to do otherwise ; they shared and 
in a way enjoyed it all in her, and had a sort of 
pride in her, moreover, as a peculiar possession 
of their own. 

And it was no wonder. For when she came 
to the capital for her first season, and I saw her, 
in her nineteenth year, she was the most beauti- 
ful object, I thought, that the light of day had 
ever shone upon. 

It would be idle for me to attempt to paint her 
beauty, for words are neither colors nor lights ; 
and indeed not even the pigments of Venice, 
were they mixed with the solvent of the sun it- 
self, could do justice to that shifting, pulsating, 
damask bloom of hers, which varied with every 
motion, almost with every breath ; now the faint 
rose and now the deep carnation, under the im- 
passive snowiness of the brow around whose pure 
contour a golden mist of hair, like an aureole, 
swept away to join the heavy curls falling from 
the crowning braid in a sheet of shining ripples ; 
nor could they do justice to the exquisite features 
with all their delicate and brilliant lines, to the 
dark eyes whose soft lustre was half veiled by the 
long lashes of the waxen lids beneath their fine 
black brows, to the sweet and innocent and arch 
expression of the smile that was the glory of the 
whole, and that lost itself in such illuminating 
dimples, and lifted the lovely oval of that face out 
of the region of flesh and blood with all its vivid 
vitality, and into that of the ideal! No, our 
Sunshine was simply and radiantly beautiful, 
with the step and stature of a young princess— 
if young princesses ever were what they should 
be—and as she walked she might have trodden 
on the hearts of the captives that went down be- 
fore her. 

And it would be hard to say whether she were 
the more beautiful in her simple morning-dresses 
of dove-colored cashmeres and swan’s-down, as 
she sat directing her mother’s cards, or doing 
with infinite niceness some bit of copying that 
she had begged of her father, and that he hu- 
mored her in allowing her to have, since being 
at that time one of the foremost men in the pol- 
ities of the day, he was overwhelmed with work, 
and had short-hand writers and clerks at every 
turn, or in a black walking dress, with the wreath 
of wild roses in her hat half crushed dgwn upon 
the golden hair, or in an evening toilette of white 
silk and net, with no ornaments but some large 
milky pearls and wandering sprays of slender 
green vines; in whatever array you saw her you 





thought her more resplendent than she had ever 
been before. 

Sunshine looked at the great pandemonium 
of the society into which she was launched with 
wide-open, guileless eyes, seeing nothing behind 
its splendid glamour, neither artifice, sin, nor 
corruption ; regarding it at first as a pageant at 
which she gazed, before it ‘became to her the 
revel in which she was taking part. She did not 
know, and no one ever told her, that this hostess 
was selling her soul for her husband’s exalta- 
tion, that that guest had on her superb garments 
the trail of the dark places through which she 
had trodden, that the object of this banquet was 
the snaring of a statesman, that this ball was 
given so that a blooming woman’s smiles might 
lure a judge from rectitude. For knowing that 
certain people in high places, her father’s and 
mother’s friends, were of lofty natures, she took 
it for granted that all their associates were; and 
when she saw a brown-haired woman’s hair turn- 
ing to a childish yellow, she considered it as 
miraculous as she would have considered a vision 
of stigmata on the woman’s hands; and she be- 
lieved the things she now and then heard con- 
cerning the mysterious use of belladonna and 
pink-ball to be but scandalous fables, while the 
grosser fables never reached her. ‘There was, so 
to say, an aura of purity and maidenliness about 
her then in these crowded places that were heavy 
with perfumes, and garish with wax-lights, and 
thronged with the brilliant men and women of 
the world. She danced no round dances, and 
was not to be seen whirling in the embrace of 
promiscuous strangers; but old men and young 
were constantly bending about her, and they not 
more than dowagers and girls of her own age 
were bound in the spell of her innocence and 
beauty, as she stood among them with her white 
forehead and her dazzling smile, so tall, so fair, 
moulded like a young goddess, sparkling and 
gay and gentle, and yet inaccessible to lovers 
with a sweetness that was ice itself. 

But once and at last I saw that ice melt. It 
was the night of her mother’s ball given in hon- 
or of the new envoy—a ball which was like all 
balls now in the capital, a scene of enchant- 
ment; for every room of the vast suite was noth- 
ing but a bower of greenness, with bust and stat- 
ue shrined among the blossoms of rose and pas- 
sion-flower and lily, with the lights softened be- 
hind their floral screen, with fountains cooling 
the fragrant air, with hidden music pouring from 
banks of flowers, It was not the ball, though, 
with all its magnificence, that people remember- 
ed afterward ; it was Sunshine in her white crape 
and violets, standing by her mother’s side or wan- 
dering down the long rooms on the arm of the 
young Cuban whom I saw presented to her, the 
latest comer of the night. It was the Sunshine 
that I remember, and always shall, in the mo- 
ment when the young Cuban bent before her, and 
then lifting his face, looked full in hers; and 
Sunshine’s eyes fell, and the color swept across 
her temples, and then she raised her eyes and 
returned his gaze with such a recognizing flash, 
with such a transcendent smile, that there was 
no mistaking the chemistry of the moment. He 
lingered beside her there, speaking, low-voiced, 
for a few minutes, and then he gave her his arm, 
and they went loiteringly down the room togeth- 
er—and it was all as quickly done as that. 

‘*You are Spanish ?” said Sunshine, as they 
paused under some great banana leaves, where 
the music to which the distant dancers whirled 
came to them with a faint deliciousness. 

‘* Castilian,” he replied. ‘* But Cuban born.” 

** How fine it must be to belong to such a 
race!” said Sunshine, impulsively. 

‘**Do you think so?” he asked. 

**Oh yes, indeed—to rest on centuries of his- 
tory, and feel the blood of heroic ancestors beat 
at your pulse!” 

**T thought so till just now,” he said. ‘‘I was 
proud to be of Castilian origin, to be of Cuban 
birth, till just now. But now—am‘I bold ?— it 
only gladdens me to think I was born on the 
same side of the globe with you! To-night I 
am Cuban and an islander,” said he, swiftly. 
** To-morrow I will be American and continent- 

mrs 


** And leave your island with its three hun- 
dred years and more of romance behind it?” she 
exclaimed. 

** Ah! I have been here long enough—I have 
been educated here—and it seems to me that I 
must be your countryman, or hate all those who 
are so already.” 

To any other person Sunshine would have an- 
swered, in her icy sweetness, ‘‘ You compliment 
very prettily.” But what did she say to the young 
Cuban ? 

** And I,” said she, ‘‘ could choose to be a Cu- 
ban.” 

They had known each other not quite half an 
hour. 

When he came to call upon her the next day, 
‘*Why is it,” said he, ‘‘that I seem to have 
known you for years? that I seemed to greet a 
life-long friend when I first spoke with you last 
night? Have we met before?” 

**In some other star,” she answered, laugh- 
ingly. 

‘© Where we shall meet again!” he said. 

He came every day after that. He met her 
if she drove on the Avenue or walked in the 
squares; she found him beside her at opera or 
play; he was present at every house where she 
chanced to be at night, for if he had no invita- 
tion, he walked in boldly, as though he had; and 
under this constant companionship they present- 
ly were familiar as the life-long friends they had 
seemed to each other at first. 

**Do you know,” said he one morning, as he 
called and found her at her harp, ‘‘ what I am 
going to do to-day? I am going to take my 
first steps to become American.” 

“* And cease to be Cuban ?—oh no!” 

**T am glad, I am eager, to do it; and yet—is 





it not strange ?—it makes me sad. It makes me 
feel like a man who deserts his old mother for his 
young— No, no; it is to become a citizen of 
the great empire of freedom, to become your 
countryman, as I said once. How long ago 
that seems !” 

** And Cuba needs her children so!” said Sun- 
shine. ‘I heard my father telling yesterday of 
the great future before her. ‘When the canal 
through the Isthmus is cut, she becomes a second 
Venice,’ he says.” 

** Yes, yes—the queen of a new republic on the 
-waters, an island empire of freedom herself, and 
in the track of the world’s commerce!” he cried. 

** And now she suffers so! and it is so noble 
to lift her out of chains!” And Sunshine sud- 
denly turned to her harp, and threw a long chord 
across the strings, and sung, with a quick pas- 
sion : 

“No more to chiefs and ladies bright 

The h of Tara swells; 

The chord alone that breaks at night 
Its tale of ruin tells, 

Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes— 
The only throb she gives 

Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives!” 


“*You make me remember myself!” he cried. 
**Look at this!” and he threw up the lapel of 
his coat beneath the bit of jasmine that he wore, 
and showed a tiny golden badge pinned there. 
** Before I saw you I was not seized with this 
madness,” he exclaimed; ‘before I saw you I 
was Cuban, soul and body! All my estates and 
all my hopes were there. I had pledged myself 
to find the arms, the ships, the men, to join my 
fortunes with those who are fighting for Cuba 
libra. And then I met you. Oh, I was looking 
at the eagle, and I saw the sun! And I was 
dazzled blind. And I would have given up the 
whole for you, for I wished—I wished,” said the 
young man, laying a muffling hand on the yet 
quivering harp-strings, while he gazed at her 
with that impassioned gaze in his great black 
eyes, ‘“‘to approach you as closely as those of 
your own race may do, to be of the same nation- 
ality as yourself.” 

“You can be,” said Sunshine, looking-up at 
him. ‘‘I told you I would be a Cuban.” 

And Heaven knows by what intuition they un- 
derstocd it all, but it was only a step to take, and 
they were in each other’s arms. And so love 
had come to Sunshine without a doubt or fear, 
without anxiety, without regrets, but only with 
increasing and complete joy. 

What a wedding it was! For of course Sun- 
shine’s father made no opposition to her wish. 
The lover’s antecedents were well known, his 
character was all it should be, he was of vast 
wealth (a sufficient portion of which was safe in 
this country), and he was a member by inherit- 
ance of the ancient Spanish knighthood. And 
when the spring opened its May bloom all the 
world went to Sunshine’s wedding, that took 
place in the home of her birth and her girlhood, 
and among the people who loved her. 

The ceremony was belated a little in waiting 
for the arrival of a train and some friends, and 
so it was just upon the edge of twilight that the 
cortége wound through the throng of the work- 
ing people and citizens who had crowded about 
the little church, and who, when Sunshine stood 
upon the carriage step, gave such an honest and 
hearty cheer as they might have given a young 
sovereign. Inside, the sunset andthe twilight 
meeting made a weird picture of that procession 
stealing up the aisle to the altar, which looked 
like nothing but a mass of white lilies, while the 
organ softly breathed forth the Zrdumerei. The 
rich colors and splendid jewels of all the mute 
but rustling throng were half eclipsed in the dim- 
ness; but nothing could eclipse the pale ecstatic 
face of the bridegroom, the black eyes glowing 
in its white splendor ; and nothing could eclipse 
that blush and bloom of the bride, in all the 
shimmer of her lace, as she pronounced her 
vows with sach silvery clearness in her voice. 
But as they swept out again, though the organ 
tones had burst into the triumphant peal of Men- 
delssohn’s joyous march, and though gay voices 
and glad exclamations broke the silence after 
they had passed down the aisle, there yet was 
something to me so ghostly in that passing 
down, so like a procession of shadows, that a 
cold chill crept up my back as I looked. 

But how different was the scene at the house 
upon the hill! When the coaches of the guests 
made their slow way thither through the crowd, 
the stars of the May night had all come out in 
the deep heavens, and a slender young moon was 
just dropping into the west, with a hundred yel- 
low moons dancing in the ripples of the river 
underneath; music was pulsing up from the 
brook-side, the golden strain of horns and flutes; 
through all the grounds the lights were hung, 
now clustered in colored globes, like dew on 
rose and lilac shrubs, now half hidden, frosty 
white, in the dense leafage of a tree, till every 
syringa, every althea, every locust and almond, 
stood out a burning bush ; and over all the scene, 
and over the crowd that surged to the very gates, 
at intervals shot up the great glow of a blue-light, 
or fell the jeweled stars of a rocket, making fes- 
tival for the crowd. And we saw Sunshine, just 
alighted, and standing in the beaming doorway 
one moment, a shadow in all the brightness, a 
beantiful flower-like phantom, ere she went in, 
with her husband’s arm about her. 

There was a week's reveling at that perfect 
home, and then an ideal journey into novel re- 
gions, and after that Sunshine and her young 
husband came back for the summer—for one of 
the stipulations had been that she should not be 
taken from her mother and father—and then a 
summer and an autumn of happiness were passed 
such as seldom come to mortals. Flowers and 
summer and birds and showers, music, friends, 
and love, and never a thought of care: one could 
hardly have asked for more. 

They were in a boat on the river one summer 
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night in the starlight, Sunshine and her husband ; 
the high banks whose trees seemed to touch the 
sky on either side mingled their shadows with 
the shadowy stream’s, and blew across it all the 
fragrance of their flowers. Just beyond them 
the way opened into a broader reach, where the 
starlight sparkled and the wind swept the water 
into little crests; but here, where the boat went 
to and fro, it was all purple gloom, soft airs, and 
wandering odors. The young husband had drawn 
in his oars, and sat leaning across them, and 
looking at Sunshine, who was opposite him, and 
another being, no less beautiful in that shadow, 
from the splendid creature of daylight. 

**Could we ever be any happier than now ?” 
he asked. And he began to sing, as he rested 
on his oars : 

“ Dulces momentos, dias felices, 
Junto 4 mi bien pasaba yo, 

Y reclinado en tu buen regazo 
De mil delicias gozaba yo! 


Dulces memorias de aquel instante 


Que tu me — eterno amor, 
Con mil delicias tu me colmastes, 
Y muchas pruebas te daba yo!” 


They listened to the silver echoes of the song 
dying away. ‘‘ When I sing in my own tongue,” 
said he, ‘‘ when I speak in it, it makes a strange 
pulse of love for my beautiful unhappy island 
throb through my heart. It seems to me that I 
love all things better, my Sunshine, since I have 
loved you! And then at times my purpose, my 
desire to help her on her way to freedom, burns 
in my soul like a flame!” 

**T should think it would,” she answered. ‘‘ It 
does in mine. And it is time we began to think 
of something more than ourselves, is it not? Oh, 
I have been thinking it all over, as I have seen 
you writing and scheming and calculating about 
it! And when the force is mustered, when the 
ships are ready to set sail, I shall know how to 
spare you, my darling!” 

“‘ Aurora, Aurora, yo me he pasado, 

Hoy siempre per las delicias de tu amor, 

Siempre agradable yo te encontraba, 

Siempre gustoso te hallaba yo!” 
he sang again, as if the song were rippling itseif 
to anend. But as he took up his oars he leaned 
across and kissed Sunshine’s lips; and as he 
handed her to the shore, he said, ‘*‘ You are made 
for a hero’s wife: I will do you no discredit. 
I shall join the expedition.” 

Her husband was quite right: she was made 
of the stuff for a hero’s wife. It had cost Sun- 
shine no suffering to encourage him to take an 
active part in the struggle, to give not merely his 
influence and his wealth, but to give himself. 
She felt it a proper condition of her husband’s 
identity that he should be grand and famous and 
the doer of great deeds, that he should be seen 
by others to be as beautiful and noble and heroic 
ashe appeared to her. Suffering, indeed, would 
have come to her if he had sat down supine in 
luxury; of danger she never thought, only of 
the proud result—the Queen of the Antilles free 
and taking her place with her co-ordinate islands 
among the republics, opening a new phase of his- 
tory in all its picturesque and poetical possibili- 
ties! Her heart would beat as she pictured her 
husband’s part in the great work, and she never 
uttered a sigh for herself at the thought of sep- 
aration. 

She never felt the sigh, indeed. It was only 
& momentary separation. She believed in her 
husband so thoroughly, and his course was so 
righteous in her eyes, that she could not imagine 
failure or ruin. It seemed to her that he had but 
to say the word and succeed; his voyage was a 
summer sail, his campaign a frolic, if you will; 
he would come back covered with glory. She an- 
ticipated the day that was to crown him, and was 
almost impatient for him to be gone, that he 
might return with conquest. She helped him, and 
heartened him, and looked forward with as vivid 
a sort of imaginative happiness to the prospect 
of the secret sailing of the expedition as she did 
to the other prospect of her life, the prospect of 
what the first crocus peering through the snow 
should bring with it. 

The summer and the autumn had passed while 
the expedition was making ready, for though the 
preparations went forward as rapidly as might 
be, yet the necessity of secrecy hindered dispatch, 
and they were all again in the capital at the New- 
Year, Sunshine buoyant and jubilant as a young 
queen on the verge of coronation might be, and 
beautiful as any rose in its perfect blossoming. 
** It will not be long,” she said; ‘‘and he will 
have given his native land a place among the 
nations. Oh, it is like righting the wrongs of an 
outraged mother! And when he comes back I 
shall put his little child in his arms. No, I shall 
not miss him, I shall be so proud and glad of 
what he is doing, and shall have that to think 
about—and then, you know, I shall have my 
baby.” And in this triumphing mood she bade 
him good-by and godspeed, and trod alone the 

ath to her own hour of trial, which was to bring 
sa the first suffering she would have known in 
all her life. ‘*I would not have it a pang less,” 
she said to her mother. ‘‘I should not feel as 
if the precioys thing were my own if I had not 
paid for it with pain !” 

But when the time drew near, nevertheless, 
and the physician had been summoned to her 
side, our dear Sunshine’s mother insisted upon 
his administering to her the great soother of suf- 
fering—that modern Lethe in which the anguish- 
ed forget their sorrows—and Sunshine fell asleep 
with a smile, waiting to wake up and find her 
baby in her arms. 

It was while we also were waiting, happy and 
hopeful below, that her father came suddenly 
into the library from his office, as white as a 
mask of clay; and he handed me an open dis- 
patch, speechlessly, as he sank into a seat, half 
stunned himself. I read. ‘The expedition had 
been captured by a man-of-war. Sunshine’s hus- 
band and all his associates had been made pris- 





oners. And by the order of the Spanish butch- 
er the young knight’s head was planted upon a 
stake in the plaza. 

What an end to what a career of delight and 
love! What long and dreary years of widow- 
hood for our darling, of desolation, of heartache 
and longing and bitter tears! ‘‘She must not 
know of this for weeks,” I murmured, as I crept 
up stairs to send her mother down. But as I 
opened the door I saw she knew of it already : 
the beautiful white face on the pillow was beam- 
ing with an ecstatic smile, her little dead baby 
lay upon her arm, and her soul had joined her 
husband’s soul! 

No pain, no suffering, no suspense, no sorrow, 
no despair, for Sunshine. She had simply gone 
from one glory to another. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own CorresPponDeEnT. } 

FTER having long sought the cause of the 
inexplicable perseverance with which wom- 

en, fond as they proverbially are of change, cling 
to over-skirts and polonaises, I have found it at 
last: We hear it said that there is no greater 
pleasure for a woman than to put on a fine dress. 
This is a mistake: the pleasure is still greater 
when she can put on two of them, and this is 
precisely what she is enabled to do by the fash- 
ion of over-skirts and polonaises, which is com- 
posed of two dresses, worn one over the other. 
It must also be confessed that there is no fashion 
more picturesque, more graceful, and better 
adapted to the exercise of one’s taste and fancy 
in the association of different stuffs and opposite 
colors, which are brought side by side, thanks to 
this fashion, which exacts nothing definite, 
which renews without repeating itself, and which 
gives scope for a thousand different varieties 
while remaining essentially the same. How 
many combinations and what diversity does it 
permit in the choice of fabrics, drapings, colors, 
and trimmings! It is susceptible of infinite 
change and caprice, and this is why, in spite of 
the most earnest efforts, no one has yet succeed- 
ed in abolishing the over-skirt and the polonaise. 

We must therefore seek in the same domain 
for the toilettes of the coming winter; but the 
boundaries of this domain have been greatly en- 
larged by the introduction of demi - trained 
dresses, and of aprons instead* of over-skirts. 
These two conquests extend the field of action 
of Dame Fashion, and promise us much variety 
in the composition of dresses. I will describe 
a few fall and winter toilettes now in course 
of preparation, which will serve as types of the 
styles most in vogue, 

ToiLerrEe FoR DINNER (not very ceremonious) 
AND THEATRE, FOR AutuMN.—Skirt and waist 
open en fichu, with half sleeves, all of black vel- 
vet. The skirt is demi-trained. Princess polo- 
naise (cut in one piece), composed of alternate 
slips of black Osaca crape (a kind of rather thick 
silk gauze) two and a half inches wide and 
black woolen guipure insertion covered with jet 
embroidery of the same width asthe crape. This 
polonaise, which is without sleeves, fits smoothly 
over the velvet waist, but does not cover it en- 
tirely to the neck; it is trimmed on the edge 
with very narrow black woolen guipure, over- 
loaded with jet, and sewed on plain. The neck 
of the velvet waist is trimmed with a triple ruche 
of white silk lace; a similar ruche, but very 
wide, is set inside the black velvet sleeves. The 
polonaise is looped by three large plates of black 
jet, one in the middle of the back, at the bottom 
of the waist, and the others on each side. For 
a coiffure for the theatre a little Hungarian toque 
of black velvet, embroidered with jet, with a jet 
aigrette, accompanies the toilette. 

Mornino Torterre.—Skirt of black fuille or 
velvet. Over-skirt of Scotch plaid, with orange 
squares, very dull, on an extremely dim rust-col- 
or. Waist of the same, with sleeves of faille or 
velvet, that is, like the skirt. ‘The waist is in 
the form of a jacket, buttoning on the right side. 
As a wrapping for cool days, a plaid like the 
over-skirt is wound round the bust, and fastened 
on the left shoulder by a large brooch. 

Visit1InG TorLerre (not very ceremonious).— 
Skirt of black faille, trimmed in front with two 
black velvet flounces arranged in curves. Apron 
of black velvet, rounded in front, and filling the 
hollow made by the second flounce. This apron, 
which is pleated at each end, consequently under 
the arms, terminates behind under a huge bow 
with two large square ends. ‘The back breadths 
of the faille skirt are trimmed with a single very 
deep velvet flounce. Cuirass of velvet, with faille 
sleeves. The apron is bordered with a notched 
band of velvet edged with faille. 

Fuii-press Dinner Tortette.—This toi- 
lette is of pale and deep pink. Long skirt of 
pale pink entirely covered with perpendicular 
puffs, separated by a flounce an inch and a half 
wide, very slightly gathered ; these flounces are 
of deep pink. In place of a pouf, the puffs 
of the back breadths are larger and fuller than 
those of the rest of the skirt. Deep pink point- 
ed waist, half low, with the opening trimmed 
with a standing collar. Half-long sleeves of 
pale pink, pufied perpendicularly, and reaching 
to the elbow. The neck and the bottom of the 
sleeves are trimmed with frills of white lace. Di- 
adem and pins of pink coral of two shades in the 
hair. Black velvet dog collar, with initials em- 
broidered in diamonds. 

ToILeTte FoR FuLtt-preEss DrnNner, FOL- 
LOWED BY A Reception.—Skirt of gold yellow 
faille, trimmed in front with a tablier formed of 
pleats laid from the middle of the tablier toward 
the right for the right side, and toward the left 
for the left side. The back breadths are trained 
very long, and trimmed with two clusters of 
flounces, three in each, of very pale straw-color- 
ed China crape; the upper one of these flounces 
is set on with a heading. Princess polonaise of 


. 





the same straw-colored China crape, forming a 
Louis XV. waist, that is, rather low in front, but 
covering the shoulders, and very low in the back. 
The polonaise is nearly covered with embroid- 
ery wrought with gold yellow silk, with no oth- 
er trimming; it is draped very high under the 
arms, and forms a pouf behind, which is held in 
place by a bow of wide gold yellow ribbon. A 
similar bow is placed at the left under each clus- 
ter of flounces. In the back the polonaise is 
embroidered only under the pouf. 

Opera Torterre.—Trained skirt of copper- 
colored faille, very light, almost golden; the 
back is laid in very large pleats, close together, 
which spread out and form a huge fan toward 
the bottom. In reality this style might be called 
the fan skirt, for it resembles a fan exactly. The 
front is made of pale blue faille, and is slightly 
puffed horizontally. This very wide tablier, 
which reaches farther back than the arms, is 
edged with a thick pink ruche of copper-colored 
faille; the aforesaid ruche covers the lower edge 
of the tablier, and divides the latter into four 
compartments; consequently there are five of 
these ruches set on perpendicularly, one on each 
side of the tablier, one down the middle, and 
one on each side of the latter, between the mid- 
dle and the outside ruches. Instead of a pouf, 
a very broad scarf of pale blue faille, fringed at 
each end, is negligently tied on the side. Low 
square waist of copper- colored faille, with a 
round point in front, and small, square, flat 
basques behind. Pale blue sleeves, tight below 
the elbow, and trimmed with a flounce, under 
which is set broad white lace, closely gathered ; 
the same lace is set on plain around the neck. 
Egyptian necklace of filigree copper-colored gold, 
enameled with pale blue. Diadem of gold disks 
to match the necklace, in imitation of ancient 
coins, separated by plates of pale blue enamel. 

Cuurcu Toretre.—Skirt of dark olive faille, 
large polonaise of gray limousine (a thick, soft, 
woolen fabric), with a stitched hem on the bot- 
tom; acollar with large revers of olive faille, 
and round and rather small sleeves, with olive 
faille cuffs. The skirt of the polonaise is slight- 
ly draped, and is closed on the right side with 
very large olive shell buttons. Gray felt hat of 
the same shade as the limousine, trimmed and 
bound with olive faille. As a wrap, a talma, 
adjusted in the back, made of olive cloth, coy- 


ered with gray braid, and closed in front with an | 


agrafe composed of two large plates of grayish 
oxidized silver. Olive undressed kid gloves. 
TorLeTTe FOR WALKING AND AFTERNOON 
Suoprine.—Short round skirt of black faille, 
trimmed with two gathered flounces, the upper 
one of which is surmounted by two large pleats, 
intersected at intervals by diagonal bands of 
black faille embroidered with black jet; over- 
skirt of black Thibet cloth, forming a rounded 
apron in front and a pouf behind. This over- 
skirt opens on the left side, and terminates on 
this side in two points (in the peplum style) of 
unequal length, each point being finished by a 
large tassel of jet and black wool. The edge of 


the over-skirt is embroidered with a garland | 


of black jet. Jacket of the same cloth, covered 
with black jet embroidery, except the sleeves, 
which are embrpidered only with a large palm 
leaf, extending from the bottom to the elbow. 
Black felt hat, trimmed with black faille, with a 
bunch of red pinks at the bottom of a black 
feather. 

I have given all these descriptions for the rea- 
son that it is almost impossible to lay down posi- 
tive rules for the present fashions, which are best 


understood by studying some of the principgl | 


representative toilettes made by the best mo- 
distes, and which themselves may be subdivided 


into an infinite number of lesser types. The 
same thing is true with respect to fabrics. For- 


merly one thing at a time was in vogue, to the 
exclusion of all else. It was the fashion to wear 
plaids, and nothing else was seen ; then they sud- 
denly went out of fashion, and immediately dis- 
appeared to give way to stripes, whereupon all 
womankind instantly appeared transformed into 
walking tents. Then the decree went forth 
against stripes, and they instantly vanished off 
the face of the earth, to make room for plain 
fabrics. Now, on the contrary, as all styles are 
worn simultaneously, according to circumstances, 
trained, demi-trained, and short dresses, so all 
stuffs are worn at once, plaid, striped, and plain. 
Every thing is adopted, provided that each con- 
forms to the dress required for the occasion. 
For instance, plaids are worn in the morning, 
but not in the evening ; stripes are used for the 
over-skirt, but not for the skirt; lastly, a very 
dressy toilette is made of a fabric with broad 
stripes, but very narrow stripes are not employed 
for the like purpose, and above all, the same fab- 
ric is not used for the skirt. Neither are broad 
stripes so effective for a long dress without over- 
skirt or polonaise. 

A word concerning the choice of fabrics for 
different figures. Upright stripes make the fig- 
ure look slenderer; they should therefore be 
worn by stout ladies, but should be eschewed by 
those who are thin. Over-skirts or wrappings 
that are longer in the front than the back 
make the wearer look larger ; they should there- 
fore be worn by slender ladies, while the stout 
should abstain from them; the latter, on the 
contrary, should choose over-skirts and wrap- 
pings rather long than short, and longer be- 
hind than in front. Stout ladies should also 
wear wrappings adjusted in the back and loose 
in front. Bonnets should be larger for large 
women with strongly marked features and a 
tendency to embonpoint than for thin, fragile, 
and short women. It is by the rigorous observ- 
ance of all these details that the Parisiennes are 
able to soften down their natural disadvantages 


of form or face, and set off all the gifts of na- | 


ture; it is through observation, comparison, and 
reflection that they all succeed in being elegant, 
from the humblest working-woman to the grand- 


est lady. ‘The word elegant comes, in fact, from 
the Latin word eligere, which signifies to choose. 
To know how to choose is, in fact, the whole se- 
cret of the feminine toilette. 

EMMELINE RaYMOND. 





ANCIENT SUN-DIALS. 

A VISIT to Pompeii, as also a visit to the 
41 Museum of Pompeian Antiquities at Na- 
ples, brings to notice a great number of sun-dials, 
which are sometimes ornamented very beautiful- 
ly. As the division of the day into hours was in 
Roman times very different from that at pres- 
ent in use, since they divided the day, from sun- 
rise to sunset, into twelve equal parts, the hours 
being therefore of varying length, it follows that 
their sun-dials must have had a very different 
construction from our own. ‘The face of their 
ancient dials is a concave spherical surface, work- 
ed in a stone, and set to face the south. A met- 
al pencil is fastened on the upper side of the block 
of marble so that its point is precisely in the cen- 
tre of the sphere. The shadow of this point falls 
upon lines cut into the concave spherical surface, 
and shows the hour of the day. Three cireles 
gre so drawn as to show the path described by 
the shadow of the pencil point at the times of 
the equinoxes and solstices. 

The conical sun-dial is another form known 
to have been used by the ancient Greeks, but 
no description of it has been preserved in their 
scientific literature. Lately, however, a com- 
plete copy of such a dial has been discovered. 
It consists of a marble block about two inches 
thick, whose upper and lower surfaces are hori- 
zontal, but one of whose side surfaces is so cut 
| that it is parallel to the equator, and is itself turn- 
ed toward the north pole. The inner surface of 
a right cone is so worked into the marble block 
that its base stands on the inclined side surface. 
Its axis is therefore parallel to the earth’s axis. 
The angle at the vertex of the cone is equal to 
the latitude of the place. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. E. G.—Articles on wax-flower making appeared 
in Bazar Nos. 2, 8, and 11, Vol. Il. 

A Reaper.—Fichu is pronounced fe-shu. And just 
| here we would say that we do not undertake to pub- 
lish a pronouncing dictionary, and that if we an- 
swered all the queries propounded to us concerning 
the pronunciation of words, there would be room for 
little else in the Bazar. Hence our readers must ex~- 
cuse us from replying to such questions in future. 

Joun 8.—To the best of our belief, the comedian 
Barney Williams is of Irish nationality. 

M. 8. G.—Put a deep bias gathered flounce on your 
cashmere, with shirred heading, and a knife pleating 
on the edge. Twenty yards of cashmere are usually 
required by modistes for such suits, but eighteen 
yards are often found to be sufficient, if care is used in 
cutting. If lining your skirt does not make it too 
heavy, it will retain its shape and wear longer for 
| being lined, yet skirts of French dresses are not lined. 
A bias fold of cashmere will head your lace prettily. 

M. B.—Cilusters of tiny cord-like tucks between 
puffs and a fluted ruffle on the edge make the prettiest 
trimming for inexpensive dresses for babies. The 
simple slips need only be hemmed, and should have 
a bit of soft narrow Valenciennes around the neck 
and wrists. Italian Valenciennes will do. Thick 
needle-worked edgings with notched and scalloped 
patterns are too rough for the tender flesh of infants, 

L. 8.—Get violet or garnet cashmere for your wrap- 
per. Use the Gabrielle pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 35, Vol. VIL, and trim with a shirred or pleated 
flounce straight around the bottom. Polonaises will 
be worn all winter. For hints about your black silk 
and a fall suit read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
41, Vol. VII. 

F. B.—The cut paper pattern of the French sacque is 
now ready, and is illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Yol. VIL 

J. E. C.—We dare say either of the parties you men- 
tion will supply what you need. 

Fannts.—Highland and Scotch suits are the same. 
Use ladies’ cloth, gray twilled serge, any heavy diag- 
| onal goods, and the dark indisfinct plaids for making 
your little boy's suits. 

Sr. Lovis.—Your silk sample is the quadrillé silk so 
largely imported this season. Make a cuirass, apron, 
and flounce like your sample, with plain black or blue 
silk or cashmere sleeves and lower skirt. Use the En- 
zlish Cuirass Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 41, 
Vol. VII., or else the pattern already sent you. 

Mrs. M. H. B.—Use the French Sacque pattern 
shown in Bazar No. 41, Vol. VIL, and trim with 
lengthwise rows of Titan braid. 

Amious.—The two cut paper patterns illustrated in 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. VIL, are what you want. The 
patterns for an entire wardrobe for an infant are in- 
closed in one envelope, and the whole cost is 25 cents. 
If wearing a seal-skin cap gives you a “‘ fast” appear- 
ance, do not wear it; if it does not, there is no impro- 
priety in wearing it any where. 

E. L. Y. kindly lays before us the following method 
of preserving sea-weed, which she has practiced suc- 
cessfully. ‘In the first place, I take thick pasteboard 
instead of foolscap. Cards of the desired shape and 
size being cut, all that needs to be done is to slip the 
card under the water and hold the bit of sea-weed with 
a needle or hair-pin and let the water arrange the sprays 
as much as possible; and unless it gets tangled or 
twisted, the sea-weed looks much beter if not spread 
with a pin. Of course the work requires the closest 
attention and patience, and you have to be very care- 
ful how you take the card out of the water. Another 
thing—put no weight on the cards until they are dry, 
or it will break the sea-weed. Use no paste, pomade, 
or lard, as the sea-weed contains a gluey substance 
that holds them firmly to the card. I have seen very 
pretty bouquets of sea-weed made in this manner. 
Glass is very good too. Take a pane of glass and ar- 
range the sea-weed on it, using no glue of any kind, 
then frame it with the sea-weed next to the white 
background of card-board.” 

Katie 8.—You can procure the articles you wish of 
some druggist. We never make purchases of any kind 
for our readers. 

Vio_et.—Get a long sacque of soft twilled cloth, 
brown, gray, or deep blue, for your boy of three 

years, and edge it with bias velvet or else a fur border. 
| R. L.—Your suggestions about the water-proof suit 

are excellent, 
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THE VEGETABLE HORSE, 


THE VEGETABLE HORSE. 

HE trees from which our sketch was taken 

consist of four elms at Datchet, near Wind- 
sor, England, growing in couples, one pair being 
a few yards from the other, and the top of one 
tree mingling with that of its neighbor, forming 
a thick mass of foliage. But what is remarka- 
ble about them is that upon viewing them in a 
certain position the tops of the four trees appear 
to combine and form an almost perfect repre- 
sentation of a horse standing above the surround- 
ing fields, as represented in our engraving. This 
form can only be seen in one position, as by 
changing it a little in another direction an alter- 
ation takes place which divides the horse in the 
middle. ‘There is every reason to believe that 
these trees have grown naturally into this shape, 
and are not formed by art, as this would be almost 
an impossibility on account of their great height 
and size. They only maintain this form when 
the foliage is on them, and any observer who 
might be looking in that direction would be very 
much struck by the appearance of this natural 
phenomenon. 








THE ANDERSONIAN PEA. 

BOUT three years ago General Anderson 

visited the island of Guernsey, and lived at 
Old Government House Hotel. During his stay 
he presented Mr. Jobn Gardner, the proprietor 


|} Date. 


of the hotel, with three peas from a number 
which he had collected in Egypt, supposed to be 
from 2000 to 3000 years old. The following 
year Mr. Gardner had them sown, and was suc- 
cessful in raising two plants out of the three 
peas, and the year after was still more fortu- 
This year Mr. Gardner has a large patch 
of these pease, some of which are seven feet in 


height, the stems being of an unusually large size, 


| scribed. 
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with bloom of a beautiful pink and white color. 
Every body at all familiar with the accounts 


of exploration in modern times among the cat- | 


acombs and other curiosities of old Egypt is 
familiar with the story of the wheat taken from 
the clinched hand of a mummified Egyptian, 
and after being entombed for 3000 years, re- 
producing itself in another land far away. The 
story has served as an illustration from pulpit, 
platform, and press; it will serve a similar pur- 
pose, perhaps, for ages yet to come. Not less 
singular is the fact that two Egyptian peas, also 
taken from an embalmed corpse in the kind of 
Memnon and the Sphinx, have been sown on 
European soil in our own days, as we have de- 


feet high, and the two peas in process of being 
multiplied several hundredfold. And a very 
pretty appearance the resuscitated pease present, 
with their delicate white and red flowers cluster- 
ed like gems of a diadem on the very summit of 
the stalks. The stalks are peculiar—a matter 
for no great marvel, perhaps, seeing that Egypt 
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The stalks at this moment are four | 

















always has been and still is a land of wonders. 
Nature has usually raised on a substantial base 
most of the creations of the vegetable world : 
the. Egyptian pea is the reverse. Near the 
ground it is attenuated ; at the summit is several 
sizes thicker ; so that it appears a necessity to 
support it, and the more so as the pods are also 
clustered together at the head of the stalk. The 
ordinary pea pods are, as our readers well know, 
distributed along the stalk. An area sown with 
the Egyptian pea would have a singularly fine 
effect when flowering. What the flavor of the 
pea is mine host of Old Government House may 
have it in his power to tell the Guernsey people, 
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A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—VIEW OF LUCERNE.—[Srr Pacr 693, ] 











THE ANDERSONIAN PEA. 


when, a few weeks hence, they have undergone a 
culinary process. Who can tell what a revolu- 
tion may be effected at our tables a few years 
hence should the new-comers prove as delicious 
in flavor as they are now beautiful in appearance ? 
They may supplant our marrowfats and other 
pease. Civilization, we are told, has traveled 
from East to West. Why should not these re- 
suscitated pease open to us a chapter of the past 


| relating to a delicacy enjoyed at the tables of the 





Pharaohs? The melons, leeks, onions, and cu- 
cumbers of Egypt we are—at least in Bible his- 
tory—familiar with: perhaps posterity will be 
hereafter familiar with Egyptian pease in reality. 
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A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 


LL who have ever been to Switzerland, all | 


who‘expect to go there some day, and all 
who would like to go there will enjoy the series 
of graphic pictures which illustrate the wander- 
ings of the Swiss tourist through the most pictur- 
esque country in the world. The first class will 
be glad to refresh their memory of the beauties 
they have seen, the second class will wish to 
learn what to look for when they go thither, and 
the third, and, unfortunately, the most numerous 


party, will be eager to inform themselves through | 
the experience of others of the marvels of nature | 


which they can never hope to behold save in 
imagination. Happily, through the medium of 
pictures and print, those who stay by the fire- 











A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—FRO 


side in these times can form a very accurate idea 
of distant lands, and that without the fatigue and 
danger that are attendant, above all, on Alpine 
traveling. 

The illustration on the preceding page gives 
a fine view of the beautiful city of Lucerne, 


connection with the engravings of Lake Lucerne 
and the Righi. Lucerne is the capital of the 
canton, and contains about 12,000 inhabitants. 
| The river Reuss flows through the middle of the 
| city, which is encompassed on the, land side by 
an ancient wall, broken by numerous watch- 
towers, which date back to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. A portion of this wall, with its. towers, 


. . . oat . * 
| is seen in the picture. The Reuss is crossed by | 


| three bridges, which form one of the most nota- 
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A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—SWISS WATER-NYMPHS UNDER THE GIESBACH. 


which we have described in previous numbers in | 








M INTERLACHEN TO GIESBACH. 


| ble features of the place. The first, the Capell- 
brucke, is open at the sides, and is covered at the 


pictures, representing episodes in the lives of St. 
Leger and St. Maurice, the patron saints of Lu- 
cerne. The second bridge, the Reussbriicke, is 
a modern one, and presents nothing particularly 
worthy of note; the third, the Miihlenbriicke, is 
decorated with thirty-six pictures representing 
the Dance of Death; near this is situated the 
Arsenal, an ancient building, full of curious pic- 
tures and trophies. The Lion of Lucerne, which 
was illustrated in our last number, is one of the 


more enjoyment in the exquisite landscape about 
the city than in the comparatively few works of 


top; the ceiling is ornamented with numerous | 


most interesting objects to tourists, who find | 


lakes and mountains, and not its cities, that 
Switzerland bears off the palm from its neighbors. 

Interlachen, which untré Americans know 
best as the scene of Longfellow’s charming ro- 
mance, Hyperion, is a cluster of hotels set in the 
centre of some of the loveliest scenery in Switz- 
erland, commanding a magnificent view of the 






| Jungfrau, and within easy access of the falls of 
g 


Giesbach, the Grindelwala glaciers, Lauterbrun- 
nen, Staubbach Falls, and other choice attrac- 
tions of the Bernese Alps. Travelers find this 
a convenient spot for their head-quarters, from 
which to make excursions into the surrounding 
country. In the accompanying picture we see 
our tourists on their way from Interlachen to 
Giesbach by the steamer which runs thither daily 


| art found within its walls. It is, indeed, in its | through the lake of Brienz. They are evidently 
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a merry party, and enjoy the journey to the full, 
while the Swiss girl at the extreme right looks 
on in wonder at the incursion of strange beings 
that overrun her country every summer-time, 
perhaps with a dumb feeling at her heart that 
they who see it on the gallop only under an Au- 
gust noon know little of its beauties in compari- 
son with her who has watched the wonderful 
Jungfrau through all the changes of the seasons 
from her infancy upward. 

The next picture shows us the enchanting falls 
of Giesbach, on Lake Brienz, along the base of 
which the travelers creep enveloped in water- 
proofs to prevent their being drenched with the 
spray. For the entertainment of travelers the 
hotel-keepers are accustomed to illuminate the 
falls every evening with red, white, and green 
Bengal-lights, the box containing which is seen 
at the left of the picture. 





Waar Dr. South said, in his quaint wise way, about 
the strawberry—that aromatic harbinger of Summer— 
that “ Doubtless God might have made a better berry 
than the strawberry; but, doubtless, also, God never 
did make a better berry than the strawberry,” might 
be quite as truly said of the diamond. Other stones 
come into and go out of fashion, and rise and fall in 
price accordingly; but the diamond is so absolutely 
matchless in its purity and perfection as a gem—it can 
be made, by skillful and artistic treatment, to harmo- 
nize so admirably with all styles of human beauty, and 
with all hues and devices of human attire—that simply 
as an ornament it keeps its standard value like a cash- 
mere shawl or a velvet robe. Unlike these always 
sumptuous articles, however, the diamond may even 
be made by a judicious jeweler an entirely appropriate 
adjunct of the toilettes of youthful as well as of ma- 
ture beauty. The notion that diamonds must be re- 
served for dowagers, has hardly any better foundation 
than the illiteration which links together “ Briton’s 
beer and buttered toast,” because “they all begin with 
B.” When diamonds are of great size and value, and 
are set in massive forms, they no doubt look sadly out 
of place in the toilette of an aerial and sprite-like 
maiden. But there are diamonds and diamonds, even 
as one star differeth from another star in glory—all 
stars being always glorious. At the warerooms of 
Sranr & Manovs, 22 John Street (up stairs), the dia- 
mond, like all the other costly materials of the artistic 
industry of that house, will be found treated not on 
any uniform conventional theory of its capabilities, 
but as an element of beauty proper to be introduced 
into the most various combinations of the jeweler’s 
art, fromthe antique necklace worthy to glitter around 
the snowy throat of one of Rubens’ “ full-blown beau- 
ties” to the modest sparkling drop that lights a rosy shell 
for the ear of a budding “ daughter of April.”"—{Com.] 





Dyerve anv CLeantne.—Take your dyeing and clean- 
ing to the New York Dyeing and Printing Establish- 
ment, Staten Island. Offices: 98 Duane Street; 752 
Broadway; 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 168 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. Established 55 years.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freoxies, any Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’S 

MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 

and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 

rponr and Prive te Remepy, the great Sin Medicine 

for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 

49 Bond St., New York. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ..131 Pieces, $25 00 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ..100 ar 18 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... 44 nie 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets,... 11 ae 400 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,....... . 4 ” 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen,........ 2 50 
Good Water Goblet.......... * $1 50 and 2 00 


Also Housefurnishing Goods in great variety. 
Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 


5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 85th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY, 
And only importer who retails at wholesale prices, Send 
stamp for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 
777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All 
goods sent with privilege to examine, What can be fair- 
er? The new Coiffure now out—the “ CATOGAN.” 
Send for Price-List. t#~ N. B, I do not advertise im- 
possible prices, inducing ladies to forward money and 

receive trash in return. 








PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
fected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a@ gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the iron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness, 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 








. 
yeep your Bird in Health and Song by 
using SINGER'S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. 
For sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. 


7. RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 


DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. | 
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WILL BUY¥-A 


FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 
OF THE 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 


N. Y, Industrial Exhibition (0. World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, #862. 


¢#~ Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of N. Y. 
2d Premium Drawing, Dec. 7, 1874. 
3d Series Drawing, - Jan. 4, 1875, 

EVERY BOND 


Will be Redeemed with a Premium, as an equivalent 
for interest. 


Capital Premium, $100,000, 


Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
Post-Office Drawer 29. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggiste. 


THE BAZAAR COMPANION, 


Consisting of Two Pair of Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, any color or size, Two Fine 
Lace Collarettes, one set Handsomely Embroidered Linen Cuffs and Collar, and 
One best Quality Fringed Windsor Scarf, any color, enclosed in an Elegant Perfumed 
Box, suitable for Boudoir Table, sent postpaid on receipt of $4 00. 

Having just received our Fall Importation of the Celebrated ** BAZAAR” Two-But- 
ton Kid Gloves, we are now prepared to offer all the Newest Shades at $1 00 per Pair, or Three 
Pair for $2 75. 

Send for our FALL PRICE-LIST c- Furs, Ribbons, Dress Trimmings, Laces, and 


Millinery Goods, Samples sent free on application to 
383 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. > J. Taylor’s Bazaar, 
iz TO AVOID LOSS, SEND P. 0. ORDER OR DRAFT. 


‘“SMITH’S Illustrated Pattern Bazaar ”’ 


is the ONE. Y Magazine in this country that IMPORTS STYLES and SELLS patterns of them. The num- 
ber jest ioened contains nearly 100 FASHION PLATES of the LATEST novelties and designs from Paris, 
Berlin, and New York, with minute information and THOROUGH INSTRUCYIONS in making up every gar- 
ment, It contains the HIGHEST order or reading matter as STORIES, CRITICISM, Etc., Etc. 

SUBSCRIBE FORIT. Only ONE DOLLAR and TEN centsa YEAR WITH a splendid premium. 
See the blue OF FER below. 






























1216 —This overskirtis one of our most distingnished 
models for fall and winter. We find it made in both 
The fronts cross low, or below 
the knee, the right side lapping over on th 

left; the back widths are drawn, back and 
laid in box pleats, ornamented with a bow or 
passementerie. Requires three and three. 
fourths yards of twenty-seven-inch goods, 
Pattern, with cloth mdel, 50 cents. 


30 1 Q—Of all the great variety of beauti- 
ful shapes for fall polonaises we are 
persuad that this is the most 
ractical and stylish. Its wonder- 
1 yer! is apparent to all. 
It has the French » with on- 
















ly one seam, and thougn 
it is without side-forms, 
and not even a pleat at 

the bottom of the 


reasma- 
kera by making their own cos. 
tumes. The most iae 

fenced will not fail to wader: 
cessfully, It wiil be fa- 


vored for camel’s hair, 
ladies’ cloth, etc., above 





teide i» 
ment, we give 4 sen 
ber of = illustration, 

fect 


e-quarter yaras 
thirty-six-inch is for lady. 
‘attern, with clo 
el, 50 cents. 


1307—This waist 
show: 


same, rming 

trimming for the bot- 
tom. This style of 
trimming seems to 
lend a peculiar charm 
in forming a little 
half-closed fan. It is 
faced underneath with 










Pattern, with cloth “¥ F , so 
2915 model, 50 cente. NG - 13 07 
Any Pattern on this page mailed upon receipt of price. 
Wegive a perfect CLOTH MODEL with every pattern which shows just how to put the garment 
Bi (>) wogether after being cut by the pattern. They are PERFECT GUIDES. 
; Any person who sends ONE DOLLAR and TEN CENTS to us a; one years subscrij - 
tion to the * BAZAAR” may select any ONE of the above patterns and ‘* Smith's Instant Dress Elevator” 
which will be mailed tothem FREE as their PREMIUM. OR One Doliar’s worth of patterns after you get 
the book as Premium. OR one of the following beautiful Oil Chromos wiil be given as Premium, viz: 
“‘Kaster Holiday,’ OR“ Little Sisters,’ OR “* Mary ond her Pet Lamb,” OR the “ Matron,” OR **Unwei- 
come Visitor.” NOTICE.—Premium Checks will be seut to all who do not s.lect their premium at the time 
they send their subscription. 
M A K E M 0 N E Y We giveaway $1,350.00 in GOLD COIN to 50 PERSONS who get up the 
largest clubs for the “Bazaar”’’ between September and February. The 
erson who gets up the largest clud will get $175.00 in gold coin AND a premium on ev-ry subscriber sent 
n. Next largest $125.00 in Gold Coin, etc., etc. het Btn $1,000 in gold onlast “‘ Bazzar”’ to 80 per- 
s80ns8 whoze names and addresees will be found in this ‘‘ Bazaar’ with the number thas c:.ch one sent, Get 
acopy and see. Sample copy mailed for 25 cents. ‘Smith’ Instruction Boox,”’ or “ Secrets of Dressmak- 
ing,” 15 cents. Catalogue mailed for one stamp. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, New York City, P.O. Box 5055. 











GOODRICH’S rr HEMMERS 
TEMPERED 
Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


ForSa Sewing ; 
ng Priee, Only One Doles ex} H. Gr GOODRICH, {70a'n tom st rine avec oma, Px. 


Imvemtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 











- MOORE’S PATENT BIAS-.CUTTER. 


A LABOR-SAVING INVENTION. 
So simple that any child can use it. The ONLY PERFECT Bias-Cutter in existence. It saves time; iaves 
uble; saves material; saves calculation; and prevents mistakes. Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
GEO. MOORE, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, Box 1688, New York Post-Office. 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. S 7 E i N W A y 
‘ e 
SO 











Human Hair Goods 


L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th sT. 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Having just received my stock of Fall goods, it en- 
ables me to offer all the latest novelties at prices to 
suit the times. All long hair Switches, finest quality 
of hair, solid, not dyed: 





SD imaged, G GRMOGE, .. 0... ce ccccccossccccccsovess $3 00 
94 InGha, 4 OUNOES. ...cccrevcccvccoccece --. 400 
26 inches, 4 ounces .. - 500 
SO RENE, © GOs on os adcccnctensccscssssasece 6 00 


Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. 
Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.O.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, wiil be 
sent free of charge. hen ovkerin goods ASK FOR 
PRIVILEGE 0 EXAMINATION. 

A liberal discount to the wholesale trade. 





AUTUMN, 1874. 


Buffalo 
and 
Otter 


Beaver Mohair, 
Sable Brilliantines 


31 Varieties. 


We confidently call the attention of the 
Public to our different brands of BLACK 
GOODS, believing them to be the best in 
the market in 


Fabric, Lustre, and Shade, 


We are the Sole linporters of above brands, 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & C0, 


427 & 429 Broadway, N.Y. 





ALPACAS, 





THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism, RKecom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 


Send for circular. D.C.HALL & CO., 


44 West Broadway, New York, 


Agents for the Patent Buckskin Supporter and Sib- 
ley’s Patent Dress Shields. 





THE NEW and 
Comfortable remedy 
for rupture is now adopt- 
ed by all well-informed 
persons. It is worn night 
and day without any dis- 
comfort; yields to every 
motion or position of the 
body; can never become 
ban pe by the hardest 
exercise or severest strain; and soon effects a perfect 
and permanent cure. No person in the whole country 
will now wear any of the wretched metal springs, iron 
hoops, finger-pads, wire springs, &c., after he has once 
seen the new astic Truss. A few unprincipled 
dealers, unable to sell spring trusses, now steal the 
name “Elastic Truss,” and sell worthleas “ Rupture 
Belts,” bogus elastic and “‘ Band ” trusses to ignorant 

ersons. It is well to avoid all such impostors. THE 
@LASTIC TRUSS COMPANY, incorporated in 1867, 
send their admirable appliance by mail, at a low price, 
to all parts of the country. Circulars sent on request. 
Principal office No. 683 Broadway, New York City. 
Branch Offices: No. 129 Tremont Street, Boston ; 








Of wk description for Ladies ere ee by 
Mrs. C.G. PAR 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Send 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 

Dress-coods samples sent for 25 cents. . 


MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and “etn and accessories, 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer, 
. 
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HARPER’ ‘S BAZAR. 











AT. STEWART 


Have opened 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN 


& OO 
“POULT DE SOIE" SILKS, 


FRESH GOODS, excellent quality, at the EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICE OF 


$1 50 per Yard, 


Good value for $1 75. 


Also, 2 CASES of an EXTRA QUALITY 


Black Silks, 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY for their retail 
sales, with a GUARANTEE TO GIVE ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION as to service and durability. 





They will make LARGE ADDITIONS to. their 
POPULAR STOCK of 


FANCY DRESS SILKS, 


At 75c. and $1 per yard; excellent value for $1 25 
and $1 50. 





A Visit of Inspection will amply repay. 





Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
_Tenth ‘Streets. 


AT STEWART & CO. 


UNDER SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT, MAKE 


Dress and Cloak 
Making 


A SPECIALTY, EXECUTING ORDERS FOR THE 
MOST COSTLY GARMENTS, AT FROM 


One to Three Days’ Notice. 


ORDERS FOR 
_ 
Mourning 
ALWAYS HAVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 


Charges Very Moderate, and No 
Disappointments. 





Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
‘Tenth Streets. 


GUERLAIN’S 


CELEBRATED 
Paris 
Perfumery. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT WILL BE 
FOUND AT 


ALT. Mewart & Co.'s, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th 1 Sts, 


Self-Propel- 


For CRIPPLES 

Can be easily 

in or out doors, 

ing the use of 
t 


lng Chairs 


and INVALIDS, 

et mpeg ape 
¥ y any one hay- 
A t/ hands. 






State your weight,and send 
Py ae | for illus- trated catalogue 
ifferent styles og 


Please men- 


No. 32 Platt St., 
tion this paper. 


N. ¥. City. | 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. Prices low for cash, or 
on installments, Illustrated Catalogues mailed, 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
can not be excelled in tone cr beauty; they defy 
competition, Monthly payments received. 
prices low for cash, /lustrated Ca/alogues mailed. 


TERS’ New Upright Pianos 
have great powes of tone and elasticity of 
touch, and are first-class instruments. 
Prices low for cash, Installments received. 
Agents wanted. [llustrated Catalogues mailed. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 


\AXIDERMIST’S 1 ANUAL, a complete 
practical guide to collecting, preparing, preserv- 
ing, and mounting animals, birds, reptiles, insects, &. 
New revised American illustrated edition, 50 cents, 
Lightning Calculator, 25 cents. Hunter and Trapper’s 
Guide, 20c. Guide to Authorship, 50c. Employment 
Seeker’s Guide, 25c. Phonographic Handbook, 2c. 
Home Recreations, 25c. Ventriloquism, 15c. Improve- 
ment of roy 15c. Of booksellers, or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY « CO., 119 Nassau St. N. ¥. 














FALL, 1874. “wat, 1874. 


my; ny 
] Jith ; 
6th Avenue and 23d Street, New York, 


Beg to call the attention of their numerous Friends, 
Customers, and the Public, and especially 


TO LADIES RESIDING OUT OF THE CITY, 


to their large and superb STOCK OF GOODS now on 
exhibition. all our own direct importations, being se- 
lected in person by a member of their firm in leading 
marts of the continent, which for 


QUALITY, STYLES, AND LOW PRICES, 


will be found far ahead of any other Establishment. 








te 
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A — assortment of 
DRESS TRIMMIN 
ORNAMENTS AND LOOPS, 
GIMPS AND FRINGES, 
WORSTED FRINGES, 
IN ALL COLORS, 
from the cheapest to finest goods imported. 


TRIMMING AND BONNET VELVETS ine 
every imaginable shade and quality. 





Excellent Black Silk Bonnet Velvets, from $1 85 up- 
ard. 


r 
Colored Silk Bonnet Velvets, from $1 50 upward. 
Black Cloaking Velvets, 28 inches wide, at $3 62, 


$4 25, $4 75 yard. 

Fine Colored ry at T5c. and 92c, yard. 

WITH A LARGE LINE OF 
nae . "DRESS AND a ew ae SILKS, 
M $1 00 A YARD UP RD. 

we sna and Quality Saiedaaden. 

Samples, prices, and information, freely upon ap- 
plication. 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 

The LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY. 


SPECIAL.—We have o be this week 3 cases 
of our JUSTLY CELEBRA 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 


In two, three, four, and six Buttons, in all possible 
shades and colors. 
2-BUTTONS, - -- $1 10 | 4-BUTTONS, - - - $1 50 
8-BUTTONS, --- 1 31 6-BUTTONS, - - - $1 75 
Made expressly for our retail sales, 
which for QUALITY DURABILITY are, without 
exception, THE BES 


LOW-PRICE KID GLOVE IN THE WORLD. 


Parties are cautioned against buying second 
2 or third quality of these Gloves, as they are 
far inferior to to our first quality, of which we are the 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 





Ladies, in ordering goods, can rely upon having 
immediate attention paid to orders, and every article 
is positively guaranteed as represented. 





Parties desiring to examine Goods before receiving 
from Express Companies will please inform us, with 
their orders. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
SIXTH AVE. & TWENTY-THIRD 
ST. NEW YORK. 


—THE— 


‘Pati’ Kid Glove 


Soft, liable, kid, high-finished lustre, cut after the 
“‘Redell” system, sewed with Lock-stitch. 

The best Kid Glove for the money in the United 
States. 

Every pair warranted. A new pair sent for all that 
rip or tear when first tried on. 





Sold, in all shades, two-button, at $1 20 pair. 





For full description and prices of 
REAL LACES, BLACK SILKS, 
LADIES’ and INFANTS’ WEAR, 
FINE FURS, MILLINERY 
GOODS, &ce., &e., 
Send for our Fall Catalogue, mailed free on application. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave., N. W. City. 





The Comfort Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


In this remarkable invention, which is having such 
an unprecedented sale throughout the country, we 
offer the ladies a garment which we claim is the ‘abso- 
lute perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a Socket adjustment for the shoul- 
ders, so nicely contrived and fitted that it can not by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm; 
it has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockings, 
By these inventions the whole burden of the clothes is 
transferred to that part of the shoulder best adapted 
to sustain their weight; supporting every thing with- 
out the least inconvenience and almost without the 
wearer’s consciousness, and realizing the name we give 
the garment—making it in very truth A COMFORT 
CORSET. 

In the place of bones, we insert continuous rows of 
very stiff cord, which give all the support of bones, with 
the advantage of yielding to every movement of the 
Jorm and of being washed without changing the fit- 
ness of the garment. Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset, yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unqualified approval of 
every — that has seen it. or children, the ad- 
vent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets; stockings and skirts are always in 
position, and all is ease and comfort. Walking or run- 
ning, sitting down or jumping rope, it is all the same. 

We lace the Lady’s Corset ; the child’s waist buttons 
in the back, but is a perfect little corset in its beauty 
of fitness to the form. Each corset is stamped with 
two numbers signifying the two measurements, the first 
being the size in inches around the waist, and the sec- 
ond around the shoulders, and the variations are such 
that any lady or child can be easily fitted. 

For sale by retailers throughout the country, sO. 
wholesale by the BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO 

Vo. 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADAME A. MI CHEL (formerly 
with Mariz GaLoreav), 
No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
Has opened a most recherché assortment oo ? 
a ¢ carefu 
Bonnets and Round Hats, “icc 
by herself in all the fashionable houses of Paris. 


$52 $20 








er day at home. Terms free. Address 
x0. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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Arnold Constable & C0, 


BROADWAY, COR. cove sT., 


Are now offering the finest and most extensive stock 
of all the latest 


Paris Novelties, 
In PLAIN and FANCY DRESS MATERIALS intro- 
duced this season, and adapted to Fall and Winter wear. 


FALL SILKS. 

Plain Colored Faillies, Plain Colored Gros 
Grains, Plain Colored Taffetas. Bridal Satins 
and Silks. Fancy Silks of all descriptions. 
The latest novelty, ‘‘ Matelasse,” for Cuirass 
Jackets, Skirts, Trimmings, &c. Plain Col- 
ored ‘* Lyons” Velvets, Fancy Striped, Baya- 
dere, and Checked Black and Colored Velvets 
for Overdresses, &c. 


VELVETS for Manufacturing, Millinery, Trimming, | 
| One Grand Cash Gift 


and all other purposes, in all the VARIOUS COLORS 
AND QUALITIES. Also, 


“Lyons” Black Cloaking Velvets, 


ALL QUALITIES AND WIDTHS, 
The largest and cheapest stock in the City. 


C AMEL'S - HAIR SHAWLS 


re’ FROM a 
FILLED SQUA OPEN CENTRES, 
LONG SHAW TS, DECCAS, SCARFS, &c. 
One of the most extensive stocks ever before exhibited, 
and at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





-o 7 oo - -" ia] eo iz] 
» Tie Se. to. ae oO OO 
FALL EXHIBITION OF PARIS COS- 
TUMES, CLOAKS, JACKETS, FINE 

FURS, &., NOW OPEN. 
hb bb & & & & k 


HOSIERY, UNDERGARMENTS, & GENTLEMEN’S 
AND YOUTHS’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 
An extensive and varied assortment in the above de- 

partments, in all the various STAPLE FABRICS, to- 

gether with many NOVELTIES introduced this season, 
which they are offering at the VERY LOWEST MAR- 

KET PRICES. 


FANCY AND PLAIN HOSTERY, FOR LADIES, 
MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 
In CASHMERE, SPUN, and FINE SILK, “ CART- 
WRIGHT & WARNER’S” celebrated HOSIERY and 
UNDERGARMENTS in all the various qualities and 


“ SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 


Now open, a complete and extensive stock of 
PLAIN AND PLAID BEAVER SHAWLS. 
REVERSIBLE CASHMERE 
“VELOUR,” “HYM AYL AN,” “ BERLIN,” 
PLAIN, and PLAID VELVET PLUSH, 
“BROCHE STRIPES.” 

. SCOTCH and DOMESTIC Long and Square Shawls, 
in évery variety of QUALITY and COLORING. Also, 
the LATEST NOVELTY 

THE “PERSIAN SHAW L,” 
just introduced this season. 
FILLED, SQUARE, and STRIPED 
FRENCH CAMEL’S-HAIR 
BROCHE and mene “h w ARE,& Long SHAWLS, 








At the very LOW EST. MARKET PRICES. 
CLOTH and PLUSH CARRIAGE and LAP ROBES, 
An unsurpassed | assortment now open. 


BROADWAY, ¢ cor. 19th Street, N.Y, 
“SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOV ELTIES IN rays ag 8, 





PES, 

< *« BOWS, 

se “ "PIES, 

ss és RUCHINGS, 

“ “ APRONS 

“6 “ BREAKFAST an 
ss ‘“ BREAKFAST SETS, 


&¢., &e., just received. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


Waltham Watches. 


The attention of ladies is particularly requested to 
&@ new watch just introduced. It isa 


STEM-WINDING WATCH, 


For ladies, of low price and excellent quality. Wal- 
tham Watches are so well known as reliable time- 
keepers that is is not necessary to expatiate on their 
merits; and the only objection to the ladies’ watches 
hitherto were their large size, and that they were key- 
winders. This new watch is smaller than the others 
and winds and sets without a key. It is sold at such 
a low price that all will give it the pre ference over any 
other watch in the market. We send these watches 
by mail or express to any part of the Union witbout 
risk to the purchaser. Send for a price-list, which is 
sent free. Address 
HOWARD & CO., 222 5th Avenue, New York. 
When you write mention that advertisement was 


seen in Harper's Bazar. 
\ HAT are English € Channel Shoes? ? 
Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the sole 
and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. Amer- 
icans cut this channel from the edge of the sole and 
the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English chan- 
nel, which never turns up, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it can not be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 


HOSE wishing BEAU TIFUL,NATURAL 
LOOKING CURLS (no matter how straight 
the hair is), can learn a new and superior mode of 
curling by sending address, with 50 cents, to 
Box 1293, Titusville, Pa. 
Wor 
fi ll We send valuable package of 
or a goods by mail free. Address with ten 
cent return stamp, M. Youna, 173 Greenwich St., N. Y 
ay ANTED.—- BOOK AGENTS are wanted to 
canvass for the sale of the Life of Admiral 
Foote, U. S. N., by Prof. James M. Hoppin, Yale Col- 
lege, by subscription, in every city and town in the 
United States. A book that records the deeds of one 
of America’s noblest heroes. Agents are also wanted 
to sell other books of thrilling interest and of the 
highest importance. Terms liberal. For further par- 
ticulars address AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 





At home, male or female; $35 5 per 
week, day or evening. Noc apital. 








ANOTHER R CHANCE | 


FIFTH AND LAST | GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF “XY, 


POSTPONEI D TO 
November 30th, 1874. 
DRAWING CERTAIN, At THAT DATE. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift...... .. $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift. 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ............ 50,000 


er 25,000 
5 Cash Gifts, 320,000 each 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 


500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 
Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 

PRICE OF TICKETS. 
Ro $50 00 
ng ee ee ee ee 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for ............ 500 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for................. 1,000 00 





For Tickets and information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
oe Broadway, New York. 


SILVER 


BRIDAL GIFTS. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, 


(ESTABLISHED 1881). 


adi Nilveremithe THE GOR- 

’ TU hams 
Leading Silversmiths —22% oo 
PANY constantly employ a larger number of work- 
men on Solid Silverware than any other workers in 


Silver. 
Every ounce of silver made 


, 
Purest Sily er.—y, them bears their stamp 
or trade-mark, thus, -— + and is absolutely 
RL® 


guaranteed of sterling purity,925-1000 fine. 
STERLING 
All of their designs 


Original Designs.— 
5 ee are original, and are 


noted for their purity and excellence. 
They invite attention to 


. ‘ 

F amily S il V CT. their sterling Silver Spoons 

and Forks, and particularly to the new “ Raphael” and 

“Knickerbocker” styles just introduced. Also to sev- 

eral new patterns of Tea and Dinner Services, semi- 

antique in character, and richly decorated in the Per- 

sian etyle of ornament. 

Bridal Gifts ___ The richest and most elegant 
_— variety, in single pieces andin 

complete outfits, Also a beautiful assortment of choice 

and inexpensive articles particularly designed for Sou- 


venirs. 
‘| d] The Gorham Company are 
ee = . _ J 
E ¢ ctro I ate ’ also the exclusive manufac- 
turers of the celebrated Gorham Electro-Plate, which 
is the best Plated Ware now made. 


AT RETAIL BY 


The Gorham Company, 


No. 1 BOND ST., N. Y., 


Near Broadway, 
AND BY THE LEADING JEWELERS THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY UPON EQUALLY 
FAVORABLE TERMS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States, 

on re poeipt ¢ of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxvrr's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Harren’s 8 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy; Postage free. 





Terms ror Anvertistne tin Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per e—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertior 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
- A MONTH to Agents. 
$475 Linineton & Bro., 

q D Invested in Stocks and Gola ays 
$10 to | 10 $1000 200 per cent. a month. Send for 
particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St, N.Y. 







Address C. M. 
New York or Chicago 








; 
j 
; 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


{Ocroper 24, 1874. 
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MORE ADULTERATION. 
MASTER oF THE House (the man has called to look at the meter). “Dear me! Well, I wouldn't have 


believed it! Actually Watering the Gas now! 
FACETIZ. 
Ratuer Hrsernran.—A reporter, writing up a wreck 


at sea, said that no less than thirteen unfortunates bit 
the dust. 





When were there only three vowels in the alphabet ? 
~—Before you and J were thought of. 


Ghhinniipanine 
LITTLE JOHNNY’S COMPOSITION. 
CATS. 

This is not a essy on the cat, wich would be one, but 
on cats, wich is sevrel, for cats is never by theirself 
only wen they sleeps, and they don’t do that no differ- 
ent from other animeis, but they is alone wen they 
cetches a mouse, except the mouse. We had a old 
cat as cot a mouse an 
inside. Then she laid it down, and laid down by it 
and shut her eys, and forgot; but wen it had crol 
away a bit she rememberd. 
be blode, and the way he kict the cat was crewil as 
you ever see. Then the baby, wich was a-settin’ on 
the flore, lookt up and said Agin. 

Cats can look in the dark better than day times, tho 
they isn’t so much to see. That’s ‘cause their cys is 
like lanterns, but dogs looks best with a bras coler. 
Billy he says if dogs has bras colers with their oners’ 
names onto it they don’t go mad. He says that's law. 

Cats wich has kittins is better than the other kind, 
‘cause it’s good fun to drownd ’em in bags. My sis- 
ter’s young man says wen you want to drownd kittins 
if you wil apple eye to the Socity for prefentin’ crulty 
to animels you can git rose water. 


Then father he said heed | 


| bit afrade. 
| are black, but his’n 
| is gray, and so is 
didn’t kill it, but only hurt it | 


Did you ever here the cats a-hollerin’ in the night, | 


and a-spittin’? I have, lots, and I tel you it makes a 
feller afrade if he isn’t a-sleepin’ with his sister. By- 
ron says cats is awful yet lovely in their strength, and 
they is mentiond by sevrel. 


THE EAT. 


The rat should ot to foller cats in books, wich ain't | 


so in cellers. 
that’s good, but dutch nocke him. There was a man 
bated a steel trap with dutch chees, and pretty soon 





The rat eats chees wen he can git some | 


he began to fine ded rats evry mornin’. At the end of 
a weak there was ded rats evry were, but the trap had 
never been sprang. Then he found out the rats was 
starved ‘cause they had worn their teeths off nawin’ 
the trap, and couldn’t take their meels. They thought 
the trap was the bate and the dutch was the trap. 

You know who told me that about the dutch. Wen 
he comes to see my sister he asks me how I’m gettin’ on 
with my composition, and then he tels me things wich 
I may put in it, and my sister she says shaw wat a fib, 
and I mussent bleeve 
a werd he says, and 
looks in his eys with 
her’n, but he aint a 
Her’n 


a-stickin’ out it 
would be a vine 
Rats is killed b 


tairiers, which is put 
into a pit Were the 
rats has been cetched 
and let out. If it 
wasn’t for these tai- 
riers there would be 
too many rats for any 
body to live. The 
black-and-tan is fin- 
est to look at, but the 
rats licks ‘em like 
smoke. 

I asked my father if ferrits was good for rats, and he 
Says yes, that’s wat they lives on wen they can’t git 
vegittibles; but he was readin’ the newspaper, and 
mother she says wen a man is readin’ a newspaper they 
never knows nothin’. 


coat Pocket. 


rats too, but not the bitin’ kind. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
Jutta. “Oh, Carrie, I’ve got a new Feller; perfectly splendid! ‘That other one was too Miserable for 
» 


(Bings overhears this extraordinary language of his beloved Fulia, and thinks it is all over 


with him, and that the world is hollow. 


Poor “ feller,’ how is he to know that the dear 


givl is only talking about her sewing-machine ? 








Portrait oF A Latcu-Key in THe Goop O_p Times. 


N.B.—When a husband would stay out late at night, his Good 
Lady used to give him a thing of this kind to carry in his Waist- 
It was a certain cure. 


My uncle Ned he spoke up and | 
said that was the best fraim ef mine to read the papers. | 
Newspapers tore up little makes a good nessed for rats, | 
| and the pufs wich wimmen puts in their hare is called | 





\ 








THE QUESTION SETTLED. 


Mrs. M-t-pr-p. “ The fact is, my Love, that these terrible Collusions would never occur if the 


Trains was only more Punctilious !"” 


Bishep Hatto was et by rats, evry little tiny bit up, | 


and serve him mity well right too; but they don’t now 
‘cause their is more bisheps than there is rats. 

Rats is row-dents, and rat-cetchers is row-dentists, 
my sister’s young man ses. 


——_—————_ 

A sountirvt Hvussanpy.—How comfortable for a 
young wife to feel that her husband is a bountiful pro- 
vider, and that she will never want for the necessaries 
of life! A newly married man was recently directed 
by his wife to order 
some yeast, and not 
having a very well 
defined idea of the 
article, he told the 
baker to send up 
three dollars’ worth. 
At nine o’clock next 
morning three men 
might have been 
seen tugging a cask 
of yeast up the front 


house. 


pe see ES ae: 
In Oxfordshire, 
England, lately, the 
church - wardens of 
a certain parish re- 
ceived a circular that 
had been sent by di- 
rection of the bishop 
throughout the dio- 
cese, putting ques- 
tions for each 
church - warden to 
answer as to the state of his parish on some moral and 
social points. Among the questions was the following : 
‘* Have you reason to think there is much immorality 
in your parish?” A farmer pondered on this for some 
time. The reputation of his parish, he felt at last, was 
bound to be maintained, so the answer, with man 
others, went back to the diocesan, “‘ Pretty fairish.” 


ithcrony nS 


cnnjiciemneante 
Dress Parave—A fashionable wedding. 
—p—— 


Nationa, Ares anp AtTmospHEeres.—An American 
says that from his experience of a London September, 
he should say “‘ Rain, Britannia!” ought to be as pop- 
ular in England as ce 


Jail, Columbia!” isin the States. 
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steps of that man’s | 





Anent mosquitoes, a gentleman writes to a contem- 
porary that “‘ he would advise all who are troubled by 
them at night to place near them a fresh piece of the 
pale green-leaved pyrethrum so general now in all gar- 
dens as a border to flower beds.” There is nothing 
like being practical. First you catch your mosquito 
(with your thumb and finger preferably), put him in 
the middle of the room on the floor (if he won’t be qui- 
et it would be well to chain him down), and then place 
near him a few pyrethrum leaves, and they will settle 
him. It is as wel to know this. Some foolish people 
would merely knock the insect down with a towel and 
tread on him, and never think of the pyrethrum rem- 
edy. : 

SAGE SAYINGS. 
(By a Maniac Mdid-of-all-work.) 

A sniff is as good as a smile. 

The rolling-pin gathers no moss. 

Do the joint as you would be done by. 

When dogs come in at the door, cats fly out of the 
window. 

Early to bed and early to rise gives a servant-girl a 
gusto for pies. 

Stolen scent is sweet, but what is left won't hold 


water. SBR SO OPE 
The Quaker loves the ocean for its broad brim. 
=nagiedionsiaie 


Tue Srigitvauist’s Morro—There’s a medium iu all 
things. 
THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 
Martua. “Oh, if y’ please ’m, it’s the wasby-wom- 
an!” 
Party wits Bunowe. “‘ Beggin’ yer parding, miss, 
it ain’t. It’s the larndress !” 


ccihigeetenttlciaitens 
KIND AND CONSIDERATE. 


Mavp (who, with Ethel, has just been invited to go for 
a cruise in a friend’s yacht). ‘‘ Now the question is, 
whom shall we ask to chaperon us—old Mrs. Busbee, 
or old Miss Majoribanks ?” 

Jack (who is to be of the party). ** Which is the worst 
sailor ?” 

Mavup. “ Mrs. Busbee.” 

Jack. ‘Oh, then ask her! For the sooner she goes 
down below the better, you know.” 


























THE INVITATION. 











